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CHANGES IN EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


HE ATTENTION of readers of the 

School Review is drawn to certain 
changes in the membership of the Edi- 
torial Committee. The major change is 
the retirement of Professor Nelson B. 
Henry from the secretaryship of the 
committee. 

When Professor Leonard V. Koos 
asked to be relieved of the editorship 
of the School Review in the autumn of 
1940, the chairman of the Department 
of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago appointed an Editorial Commit- 
tee to carry on the duties of an editor. 
Professor Henry was asked at that 
time to serve as executive secretary for 
the committee, a responsibility he has 
carried for the last eleven years. Dur- 
ing the same period, he has also served 
as secretary for the Editorial Commit- 
tee of the companion journal, the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 

The inconspicuous designation of 
“secretary” hardly reflects the impor- 
tance and magnitude of the duties 
which Professor Henry has performed 


during his term of office. They have 
been, actually, the full duties of an edi- 
tor. During the decade of his secre- 
taryship, Professor Henry has main- 
tained the high quality of educational 
journalism which has characterized 
the School Review since its inception. 
His colleagues on the Editorial Com- 
mittee join the host of readers in this 
informal citation for meritorious serv- 
ice. Professor Henry, as emeritus 
member of the Department of Educa- 
tion, will give full-time service to the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. 

Professor Maurice L. Hartung, of 
the Department of Education, will 
succeed Professor Henry as secretary 
of the Editorial Committee of the 
School Review. He brings to this assign- 
ment a rich background of experience 
in the field of secondary education. 
Professor Maurice F. Seay, chairman 
of the Department of Education, will 
serve as chairman of the committee. 
Miss Mildred Herrod will continue as 
managing editor. 
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Forp MILLIONS FOR EDUCATION 


RECENT MONTHS the Ford Foun- 
dation has announced the creation 
of two special funds for education and 
has made 2 number of substantial 
grants. Education is one of the five 
major program areas of the Founda- 
tion. The two newly created funds are 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and the Fund for Adult 
Education. 

The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education was established late this 
spring as a nonprofit organization in- 
corporated in New York. An interim 
budget of $7,154,000 was allocated to 
the Fund by the Ford Foundation. 
The president of the Fund is Clarence 
H. Faust, former dean of the Humani- 
ties and Sciences of Stanford Univer- 
sity. The Board of Directors is com- 
posed of fourteen distinguished men 
and women. The chairman of the 
Board is Frank W. Abrams, chairman 
of the Board of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). The other members, in 
addition to Clarence H. Faust, are: 


Barry Bingham, president and editor, 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 
Company 

Ralph J. Bunche, director, Division of Trus- 
teeship, United Nations 

Charles D. Dickey, director and vice-presi- 
dent, J. P. Morgan & Company 

James H. Douglas, Jr., attorney 

C. Scott Fletcher, former president, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films 

Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, former presi- 
dent of Wellesley College 

Roy E. Larsen, president, Time Inc. 

Walter Lippmann, author and journalist 

Paul Mellon, president, Old Dominion Foun- 
dation 
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Walter P. Paepcke, chairman of the Board, 
Container Corporation of America 

Philip D. Reed, chairman of the Board, Gen- 
eral Electric Company 

Owen J. Roberts, former justice, Supreme 
Court of the United States 

James W. Young, consultant, the Ford 
Foundation 


The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education will devote its attention to 
educational problems at primary, 
secondary, college, and university 
levels. It will authorize basic studies 
concerning contemporary goals of edu- 
cation and educational procedures and 
encourage experimentation for which 
no machinery or funds are available at 
present. One of its current concerns is 
the effect of the mobilization of man- 
power on the schools of the nation. 

The first educational program sup- 
ported by the new Fund is a three-year 
experiment in general education for 
young men prior to induction into 
military service. To finance the experi- 
ments over a three-year period, a 
grant of $300,000 has been made to 
the undergraduate colleges of each of 
four universities—Chicago, Columbia, 
Wisconsin, and Yale—which had al- 
ready pioneered in programs of gen- 
eral education. Later, Frances Shimer 
College in Illinois was added to the 
group and was granted a smaller sum. 

The grants enable these institutions 
to provide pre-induction scholarships 
to two hundred boys who are sixteen 
and a half years of age or under as of 
September 15, 1951. At least three- 
fifths of these scholarship holders will 
not have completed high school but 
will have completed at least the tenth 
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grade. The scholarships were offered 
on a national basis, and each applicant 
was permitted to apply to any one of 
the participating institutions. Irre- 
spective of financial need, the students 
admitted to the programs will receive 
full tuition. In addition, cash grants 
for maintenance up to $1,000 a year 
will be made according to financial 
need. The candidates were chosen on 
the basis of high-school grades, school 
recommendations, and scores on the 
College Board examinations. It is ex- 
pected that another group of two hun- 
dred students will be admitted in the 
autumn of 1952. 

The four deans who are conducting 
this project are F. Champion Ward, 
University of Chicago; Mark H. In- 
graham, University of Wisconsin; 
Lawrence H. Chamberlain, Columbia 
University; and William C. DeVane, 
Yale University. 

In their formulation of the program, 
the deans assumed that in the years 
ahead a large proportion of our boys 
may enter military service on gradua- 
tion from high school or, at most, after 
one year of college, and that the period 
of required service may postpone their 
college education for at least two 
years. The basic assumption of the ex- 
periment, then, is that “the quality 
of our national life, and the personal 
resources and competence of our 
young men, will be impaired if college 
education is wholly postponed until 
after the period of military service.” 
The four deans contend, furthermore, 
that “experience in Europe and 
limited experience in America sug- 
gest that intelligent young men of 
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normal emotional maturity can profit 
from work of collegiate rigor and con- 
tent at the age of sixteen.” 

Although the program of studies to 
be followed will be different in each 
institution, all of them will have the 
common feature of two years of work 
in the humanities, the social sciences, 
and the natural sciences. 

The University of Chicago will fol- 
low the curriculum of general courses 
with which it has experimented for a 
decade or more—a program which in- 
cludes the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, the natural sciences, foreign 
language, mathematics, writing, and a 
culminating course which seeks to in- 
tegrate the student’s studies through 
history and philosophy. 

Columbia University will use the 
core curriculum required of all Fresh- 
men and Sophomores, consisting of 
two two-year sequences in contem- 
porary civilization and in humanities. 
The students will also be required to 
take work in mathematics or science, 
a foreign language, English, and 
health and physical education. 

The University of Wisconsin will 
place most of its scholarship students 
in the prescribed program of “Inte- 
grated Liberal Studies” with which it 
has experimented in recent years. The 
core of this program consists in a 
course in ancient, medieval, modern, 
and American cultures and courses in 
the social sciences and the natural 
sciences. 

Yale University will use its program 
of Directed Studies, which is a unified 
program providing a common back- 
ground of knowledge in the first two 
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years. The students will take courses 
in mathematics, literature, a foreign 
language, art, science, social sciences, 
and history, with philosophy as the 
instrument of integration in each year. 

This million-dollar experiment in 
educational acceleration has been 
greeted with mixed feelings. It is being 
hailed in some circles as a boon to the 
cause of general education. In the sup- 
port which the Ford Foundation may 
be able to supply over a longer time 
and to a larger number of institutions 
than are included in the present proj- 
ect, many persons see possibilities for 
the development of a universal pattern 
of general education of collegiate grade 
for all American youth. There can be 
no doubt that these grants will give 
impetus to experiments in the area of 
general education on a wider scale 
than has been the case to date. Such 
experimentation should be encouraged 
and applauded. 

But there are others who view the 
Ford Foundation pre-induction schol- 
arship program with alarm, and vigor- 
ous opposition to it has developed. 
Under date of May 4, 1951, a letter 
was addressed to members of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals over the signatures 
of Joseph B. Chaplin, president, and 
Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, 
of the Association. The letter is en- 
titled “Shall Our High-School Pro- 
gram Be Curtailed?” After drawing 
attention to the announcement which 
had then just been made of the pre- 
induction scholarships, the letter takes 
sharp issue with the plan and advises 
secondary-school principals to oppose 
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it. Portions of the letter are quoted 
below: 


Secondary-school principals are advised 
that this plan to admit high-school boys be- 
fore graduation from high school is regarded 
as educationally unsound and damaging to 
the best interests of boys individually and to 
high schools generally. Furthermore, it is 
contrary to the opinions of leading educators 
from colleges and secondary schools recently 
stated at a Conference on Acceleration held 
by the American Council on Education on 
March 19-20, 1951, in Washington, D.C. 
This curtailment of secondary education un- 
der the guise of scholarship aid is more dev- 
astating to youth and the secondary-school 
program than acceleration which was re- 
garded, also by leading educators at the 
above conference, as unwise, unnecessary, 
and unsound. This plan is in direct opposi- 
tion to Recommendation 8 of the “Nine 
Point Program” made by the Committee on 
the Relation of Secondary Education to Na- 
tional Security of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals: 

“8. Early Admission to College. Recom- 
mended that secondary schools refrain 
from curtailing their educational pro- 
grams to the extent that youth would, 
except in very unusual cases, enter col- 
lege before their graduation from sec- 
ondary school.” 


The acceptance by colleges of high-school 
students before graduation was proposed by 
a few colleges at the beginning of World War 
II when they anticipated a reduction in en- 
rolment of male students. This group soon 
abandoned the idea when the Armed Forces 
decided to send men from the Armed Forces 
to the colleges for further military and re- 
lated training. The plan was then regarded 
as educationally unsound. 

Such a plan at any time is unsound and 
inadvisable mainly because of the imma- 
turity of school youth to work on a collegiate 
level at such a youthful age. These youth are 
removed prematurely from the guiding direc- 
tion of parents and the home and from the 
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teachers and counselors of the secondary 
school trained and experienced to work with 
fifteen- and sixteen-year-old youth. 

Educators regard the Junior and Senior 
years in the secondary school the most valua- 
ble and formative years for school youth. An 
experience even in wartime away from home 
in college, especially in our large universities, 
among older and more mature men and 
women is an unsatisfactory substitute for an 
educational and developmental program for 
our young boys and girls... . 


Recommended Action for Secondary-School 

Administrators 

1. That we oppose the acceptance of any 
plan which will result in the curtailment of 
secondary education for youth even though 
it may be on a limited scale. That we advise 
with students, teachers, counselors, and par- 
ents of our schools and school communities 
accordingly. 

2. That we recommend for college only 
youth who have completed the requirements 
for graduation in keeping with the policies 
of our regional accrediting agencies. On the 
basis of this policy that we recommend for 
college only youth who have completed the 
twelfth grade. 

3. That we award secondary-school di- 
plomas or equivalency certificates only to 
students who meet the required and estab- 
lished standards for graduation from the 
secondary schools. 

4. That we use every means at our com- 
mand to present to all educational, com- 
munity, and other meetings the implications 
of the unsound practice of curtailing second- 
ary education and the subsequent admission 
of students to college before graduation. 
That we point out as effectively and as forci- 
bly as possible these dangers, even with the 
alluring inducement of funds provided by 
the Ford Foundation. We must make citizens 
generally aware of the sinister implications 
of such a program especially if a scholarship 
award is offered to their sons. 

5. That you as a principal or superin- 
tendent write NOW to the Director of Ad- 
missions of one or more of the four universi- 
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ties, stating your position on general policy 
of curtailment of secondary education. Ad- 
dress the institutions*in this “experiment” 
with which you have closest relations. 


The second project supported by 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education is a $2,280,000 fellowship 
program designed to increase the 
teaching skill of younger college in- 
structors while reducing the shock of 
mobilization to college and university 
faculties. First, the program is aimed 
at making constructive use of the 
present emergency period by enabling 
a large number, perhaps 500, of the 
younger teachers to increase their 
competence in undergraduate instruc- 
tion. Second, the program is aimed at 
assisting colleges to keep a substantial 
number of promising young teachers 
who might otherwise be lost to aca- 
demic life because of the potential cur- 
tailment of college operations by mo- 
bilization. In announcing the grant, 
Clarence H. Faust, president of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, said: 

Many of our most promising young 
teachers, men and women both, are under- 
standably uncertain of their futures today, 
and a good many of them may be lost to the 


teaching profession unless positive incentives 
to remain in teaching are provided. 


Late this summer, Dr. Faust an- 
nounced the award of the first 250 
faculty fellowships for the coming 
year. These fellowships, amounting 
to over $1,000,000, in addition to 
travel and tuition, were awarded to 
faculty members from 165 institutions 
distributed among 39 states and the 
District of Columbia and Alaska. 
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The policies governing the program 
required that applicants have assur- 
ance of employment for the academic 
year beginning in September, 1952, 
and that their applications be sup- 
ported by their institutions. The re- 
cipients of the fellowships may attend 
the university of their choice and en- 
gage in a year’s study designed to im- 
prove their competence as teachers 
and faculty members. In the main, the 
fellowships match the faculty mem- 
ber’s salary and, in addition, provide 
tuition, travel costs, and other items 
necessary to the recipient’s proposed 
year of study. The officers and direc- 
tors of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education are at present consider- 
ing the possibility of continuing the 
plan for the academic year 1952-53. 

The second fund established by the 
Ford Foundation, the Fund for Adult 
Education, has also been incorporated 
in New York as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. The chairman of this Fund is 
Alexander Fraser, formerly chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Shell Oil Company. The president is 
C. Scott Fletcher, formerly president 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
The Board of Directors is made up of 
the following persons: 

Sarah Gibson Blanding, president, Vassar 

College 
Howard Bruce, vice-chairman of the Board, 

Baltimore National Bank 
Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, president, Notre 

Dame University 
John L. Collyer, chairman of the Board and 

president, B. F. Goodrich Company 
Clarence H. Faust, president, Fund for the 

Advancement of Education 
Clarence Francis, chairman of the Board, 

General Foods Corporation 
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Clinton S. Golden, lecturer on labor prob- 
lems, Harvard University, and former 
vice-president, United Steelworkers of 
America 

Paul H. Helms, president and director, 
Helms Bakeries 

George M. Humphrey, president, M. A. 
Hanna Company 

Allan B. Kline, president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation 

Charles H. Percy, president, Bell and Howell 
Company 

Anna Lord Strauss, vice-chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Internal Security 
and Individual Rights, and former presi- 
dent, League of Women Voters 

James Webb Young, consultant, 
Foundation 


Ford 


This Fund is an independent agency 
devoted to development of methods 
and opportunities in adult education, 
taking as its area of activity that part 
of the educational process which be- 
gins when formal schooling is finished. 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Ford Foundation, states in the an- 
nouncement of the new Fund: 


There is general agreement that effective 
aid in the field of adult education can be a 
major contribution to human welfare. The 
phrase “adult education” is sometimes used 
as an excuse for “educating” adults to think 
in certain channels, to adopt certain points 
of view at the expense of other points of view. 
Neither The Ford Foundation nor The Fund 
for Adult Education has any intention of 
embarking on such programs of indoctrina- 
tion. 

The ultimate goal of Fund programs will 
be expanding opportunities for people to 
continue their education throughout adult 
life. 


A number of grants for experimen- 
tal work in adult education have been 
approved. Announcement of the 
grants is being left to the recipients. 
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CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


HE PRESENT PERIOD of interna- 

tional tensions is producing a 
growing sensitivity in this country to 
the role of the schools in transmitting 
to each rising generation allegiance to 
certain core values in American life. 
Some of the attacks on the schools are 
clearly attempts to undermine the 
public school as the cornerstone of our 
way of life. But not all the criticism 
or anxiety stems from evil sources. 
Many parents and patrons of the 
schools are sincerely and honestly 
concerned about the role of the schools 
in these times in developing an under- 
standing of, and a commitment to, the 
values rather universally held by our 
people. The treatment of controversial 
issues in the schools strikes at the 
heart of their concern. 

Teachers and other educational 
workers must be prepared to meet the 
unjust attacks on the schools and must 
be courageous enough to launch con- 
structive counterattacks. But we must 
not be insensitive to just criticism. 
Just as the present tensions and anxie- 
ties will provide a climate for unjust 
and vicious attacks, so may these at- 
tacks inspire hasty and ill-considered 
defensive acts by teachers. There will 
be temptations to ignore or censure 
sincere and honest criticism by ap- 
peals to the right of academic free- 
dom; but academic freedom is likely 
to be an empty phrase unless teachers 
make clear to pupils first, and then to 
parents and the lay public generally, 
what freedom of speech, freedom of 


the press, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of worship really mean as core 
values in American life. 

One constructive approach to this 
problem is found in the report of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies officially adopted by the mem- 
bers of the 1950 and 1951 Boards of 
Directors of the Council. The full 
report is contained in the May, 1951, 
issue of Social Education, the official 
journal of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Two parts of the re- 
port, which are quoted below, merit 
careful study by teachers of subjects in 
which controversial issues appropri- 
ately arise. 


ESSENTIALS OF THE FREEDOM TO LEARN 


Freedom to learn is part of the heritage of 
every American child. It rests upon four es- 
sentials: 

1. The right to study and discuss significant 
issues, social, economic, and political. 

2. The right of access to publications or 
statements that have a bearing on the 
issue. 

. The right to study and discuss all sides 
of the issue in an atmosphere free from 
compulsion. 

. The right to reach and express an opinion 
that may be different from that of other 
members of the class and from that of the 
teacher. 

If these essentials are to be achieved in 
American schools, social-studies teachers 
must help students develop skills in critical 
thinking. If teachers are to have responsibil- 
ity for helping students learn and practice 
these skills, they must be given correspond- 
ing confidence and security. Every teacher 
needs to feel that his status will not be 
jeopardized by opinions expressed and posi- 
tions taken in the analysis of controversial 
issues in the classroom. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN THE STUDY OF 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


The teacher has responsibilities both to 
his students and his community in the 
handling of controversial issues: 


1. To present or to permit the presentation 
of significant current questions by the 
class. Such questions should be con- 
sidered in the light of their suitability 
for the age level and the community. 

. To help students obtain an adequate 
quantity and variety of materials repre- 
senting all sides of the question. 

. Tohelp students form their own working 
questions, pursuit of which will lead to 
greater understanding of the problem. 

. To call attention to the case for unpopu- 
lar causes if necessary to assure a well- 
rounded consideration of the question. 
Points of view should be associated with 
their sponsors rather than with the au- 
thority of the teacher. 

. To help students distinguish between 
fact and opinion, and to form their opin- 
ions from the available facts rather than 
to look for facts to support a precon- 
ceived opinion. 

. To help students discover common goals 
and areas of agreement while recogniz- 
ing that the generalizations and conclu- 
sions of individual students need not be 
alike. 

. To encourage students to make up their 
minds on the issue, rather than to remain 
in a state of indecision. Open-minded- 
ness and willingness to change a conclu- 
sion should be recognized as an essential 
of critical thinking. 

-8. To exemplify good social behavior in a 
controversial situation. “In the heat of 
discussion it is important that the 
teacher shall be the most willing to hear 
another out, the least willing to point 
the finger of scorn at an unpopular posi- 
tion; the most willing to explore to the 
very bottom any position which may be 
taken; the most willing to examine criti- 
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cally his own position; the fairest, the 
coolest, the most factual person in the 
discussion.’’! 

9g. To keep in mind his purpose: the de- 
velopment of informed and responsible 
citizens. 

. To “refrain from using his classroom 
privileges to promote partisan politics, 
sectarian religious views, or selfish 
propaganda of any kind.’”” 


The present writer is confident that, 
if teachers exercise sober judgment in 
their handling of controversial issues 
in the classroom and if they take the 
trouble to make abundantly clear to 
both pupils and parents that freedom 
of discussion is actually one of our 
cherished core values, criticism from 
the lay public will be faint. There ap- 


pear to be good grounds for this opti- 


mism. The public-opinion survey on 


the public schools made by Elmo 
Roper for Life magazine a year ago 
and recently published under the title 
A Survey of People’s Attitudes toward 
Our Public School System contains two 
questions relating to these matters. 
The first question asked: 


When a local school board hires a teacher, 
do you think it has the right to ask the 
teacher his or her political beliefs, or do you 
think that is the teacher’s personal busi- 
ness? 


[Footnote in the original]: Shirley Engle, 
“Controversial Issues in World History Classes,”’ 
Improving the Teaching of World History. Twen- 
tieth Yearbook. Washington: The National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1949. p. 152. 


2 [Footnote in the original]: National Educa- 
tion Association, A Code of Ethics for the Teach- 
ing Profession. Washington: National Education 
Association, 1940. 
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More than two-thirds, 67.8 per cent, 
of the respondents thought that the 
teacher’s political views were his per- 
sonal business and only 24.1 per cent 
thought the school board had a right 
to ask. 

The second question put the matter 
this way: 

Here are several different ways in which 
high schools can deal with the subject of 
socialism and capitalism in class discussions 
with students. Which way do you think is 
best? (1) Allow the teachers to give only the 
arguments in favor of capitalism to students. 
(2) Require any teacher who discusses the 
subject to give the arguments for both sides, 
but let him express his own opinion only if 
it is favorable to capitalism. (3) Require any 
teacher to give the arguments for both sides, 
then let him express his own opinion what- 
ever it is, but try to have teachers with dif- 
ferent opinions on the faculty. (4) Require 
any teacher to give the arguments for both 
sides, but do not allow him to express any 
opinion of his own. 


Only 2.4 per cent of the respondents 
favored the first method; 7.6 per cent, 
the second. But 28.4 per cent were in 
favor of the third method and 39.9 per 
cent, the fourth. More than a fifth of 
those interviewed did not make a 
choice, for a variety of reasons. In 
view of the belief held by many that it 
is not safe to teach controversial issues 
in the schools, it does seem encourag- 
ing that more than two-thirds of those 
who chose among the four alternatives 
made substantially liberal choices. 
Perhaps the rank and file of American 
citizens have more faith in teachers 
than we think. 
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TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


EACHER SHORTAGES have plagued 
administrators and school 
boards for nearly a decade, or perhaps 
even longer. From all present indica- 
tions, the situation at the elementary- 
school level is likely to be no better in 
the years immediately ahead. The 
problem of teacher shortage, of course, 
can be met only by encouraging and 
assisting larger numbers of able young 
men and women to prepare for careers 
in teaching and by increasing the at- 
tractiveness of the vocation of teach- 
ing. 

The delegates to the Tenth Annual 
Meeting of the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education, meeting 
in Washington early this summer, 
viewed the critical shortage of elemen- 
tary-school teachers with considerable 
concern. One outcome of their discus- 
sion was a set of concrete proposals 
for meeting the shortage which merit 
thoughtful consideration. These eight 
proposals, as reported in the Newslet- 
ter of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education for June, 1951, are 
as follows: 


1. The general public must be apprised 
of, interested in, and involved with, efforts 
to meet the teacher shortage. On the na- 
tional level such organizations as the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, service clubs such as the Rotarians, 
the National Congress of Parent Teacher 
Associations, and others must be enlisted in 
effective programs for the recruitment of 
teachers. These organizations should be en- 
couraged to stimulate their local community 
clubs and organizations to join hands with 
lay and professional groups in counseling 
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and recruiting potential teachers, in local 
studies of teacher salaries and other basic 
data, in efforts to raise salaries and improve 
working conditions, and in the improvement 
of their total community educational pro- 
grams. 

2. More adequate guidance and counsel- 
ing services must be developed in secondary 
schools and in colleges to provide capable 
young people with accurate information con- 
cerning the teaching profession and to en- 
courage them to choose teaching as a career. 
The successful efforts of the University of 
Minnesota in this connection and the pro- 
gram of the ACEI to guide young people in 
the choice of teaching as a career were men- 
tioned as illustrations. 

3. Surveys to secure accurate data cover- 
ing teachers’ salaries, working conditions, 
and living conditions must be carried on in 
many areas of the country. 

4. The expansion of emergency programs 
for the retaining of capable people as ele- 
mentary teachers is essential. These pro- 


grams must maintain high standards and 
select people who are capable of meeting 
such standards. 


5. Standards for teacher certification 
must be raised to four years in states where 
two years are sufficient now for elementary 
teaching. Statistics have demonstrated that 
the teacher shortage is most acute in states 
with the lowest standards. 

6. State education conventions in the 
succeeding years should have as one aspect 
of their programs a discussion of the teacher 
shortage and ways of meeting it. 

7. Teacher-preparing institutions should 
sponsor conferences and interviews with 
recently placed graduates in order that their 
problems may be discovered, studied, and 
met. 

8. State commissions on teacher educa- 
tion and state councils on teacher education 
should study the current teacher shortages 
in their respective states and develop action 
programs to meet shortages. 
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But it is not alone the shortage of 
teachers which appears to concern us 
today. There are already signs that 
the members of the profession, at 
least, are disturbed over the present 
apparent oversupply of teachers at the 
secondary-school and college levels. A 
number of articles and reports have 
appeared in recent months expressing 
some alarm over the present oversup- 
ply at these levels. The Minnesota 
Journal of Education, for example, is 
running a series of articles on the 
problem of teacher supply. In the 
May, 1951, issue Mr. John T. Schuil- 
ing, social-science teacher at Bemidji 
High School, opens the series with an 
article entitled “Who Shall Teach?” 
Contending that the “time to control 


the teacher supply is before the over- 


supply occurs,” Mr. Schuiling pro- 
poses as one possible solution that 
ceilings on the issuance of teaching 
certificates be established in accord- 
ance with the demand for teachers. 
The gist of Mr. Schuiling’s proposal is 
contained in these excerpts: 


The key to any effective system of con- 
trolling supply is found where there is vested 
certifying authority. Currently, certification 
is done by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and is based on the attainment of 
standards. When pre-established standards 
are met for a specific type of certificate the 
certifying official has little choice but to issue 
a certificate, even though he may be well 
aware that there are twice as many qualified 
teachers available for teaching assignments 
in that particular area as there are teaching 
jobs. It appears that here would be the logi- 
cal point at which to control supply. The 
number of certificates issued in any one year 
for each field or subject-matter area should 
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be geared to the anticipated vacancies. In 
instances where the number of candidates 
for certification exceed the certificates avail- 
able, a processing should be applied so as to 
select for admission into the profession those 
with the most probable success potential. 

Who is to be the final authority in estab- 
lishing ceilings for each type of certificate? 
Both the public and the teaching profession 
have a large stake here, so it is believed the 
ceiling figures should be established by a 
board on which both groups are represented. 
A seven-member board appointed by the 
Governor—three representing the public, 
three representing the profession, and an 
executive secretary concurrently holding the 
position as Director of Personnel in the State 
Department of Education—is suggested. In 
addition to setting up ceiling figures for cer- 
tification, the Board ought to have the addi- 
tional responsibility of establishing policies 
directed toward: 


a) Projecting tentative certification ceil- 
ings at least four years in advance and mak- 
ing such information available to all teacher- 
training institutions in the state. 

b) Devising methods of examination 
that can be used to eliminate the least de- 
sirable applicants when candidates for cer- 
tification exceed the number of certificates 
to be issued. 

c) Examining applicants for certification 
to determine whether regular prescribed 
standards have been attained. 

d) Issuing of permits in fields of teaching 
where supply has lagged behind demand. 

e) Revocation of certificates in instances 
where teachers have been guilty of unprofes- 
sional conduct. 

f) Negotiating reciprocity agreements 
with other states so as to permit the exchange 
of teachers across state lines. 


The problem of an oversupply of 
teachers may well turn out to be a 
theoretical one. Many uncertainties 
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in the manpower situation lie ahead. 
Furthermore, any solution to the 
teacher-oversupply problem must face 
squarely the fact that there is not now, 
nor is there likely to be for quite some 
time to come, an oversupply of good 
teachers at the secondary level. School 
people and the lay public must not be 
deluded into believing that there is an 
oversupply of teachers just because 
people holding licenses to teach cannot 
find teaching jobs. The large number 
of poorly qualified teachers who hold 
certificates today can be replaced only 
through the competition of better- 
qualified teachers who are ready to 
replace them. It would be folly to cur- 
tail the training of new teachers at any 
level until there is much greater as- 
surance than there is now that the 
supply of good teachers will meet the 
demand. 

Unless the welfare of school children 
is placed above job security for those 
who now happen to hold certificates to 
teach, there is grave danger that meas- 
ures will be sought by the teaching 
profession which will delay the up- 
grading of the profession so long over- 
due. No steps should be taken which 
will make it easy for poorly prepared 
and incompetent teachers to remain in 
their jobs. A courageous policy will be 
based on the proposition that no 
teacher has a birthright to teach but 
that children have a birthright to a 
good education. The best insurance 
against mediocrity is a supply of com- 
petent teachers just a bit greater than 
the demand. 

HAROLD A. ANDERSON 
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REPRESENTATIVE YEARBOOKS 
OF 1951 

HE PAST FEW DECADES have 
‘Fico a staggering output of 
educational literature in this country. 
An education library today which at- 
tempts to make available to its readers 
most of the books, monographs, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals in the field 
contains as many volumes as did most 
college libraries of a few years ago. The 
output is large, but the quality often 
leaves much to be desired. Indeed, the 
education profession faces the neces- 
sity, if we are not to be completely 
overwhelmed by an avalanche of print, 
of rigorous self-discipline in curtailing 
the amount of writing and in improv- 
ing the quality of what is produced. 
As one examines representative 
items of the annual output of educa- 
tional literature and looks back over 
the history of its growth, one is im- 
pressed by the substantial place occu- 
pied by the yearbook. Overa relatively 
long period, the yearbook has provided 
teachers and other educational workers 
with some of the best in educational 
literature. This year is no exception. 


The Twenty-ninth Year- 
book of the American 
Association of School 
Administrators, entitled 
Conservation Education in American 
Schools, is designed as an administra- 
tor’s guide to more effectual motiva- 
tion of those learning experiences of 
children and youth which pertain to 
the use of natural resources for the 
promotion of social and economic 
progress. The yearbook explains the 


Conserva- 
tion in the 
schools 
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nature and the significance of different 
phases of the problem of conservation 
and describes the major governmental 
and nongovernmental activities which 
reflect public awareness of the neces- 
sity for nation-wide policies and prac- 
tices that will insure “the kind of re- 
source use which results in the greatest 
good for the largest number of people 
for the longest period of time.” 

The role of the schools in the pro- 
mulgation of this doctrine is clearly 
defined in the chapters dealing with 
curriculum planning in the area of con- 
servation, the training of teachers for 
competence in this field of study, and 
the peculiar requirements of this phase 
of the school program for effective 
leadership on the part of the superin- 
tendent. Illustrations of well-designed 
programs in both rural and urban 
schools are presented. Important state 
and regional plans for the stimulation 
and guidance of conservation educa- 
tion are described. The Appendix in- 
cludes helpful bibliographies and valu- 
able information regarding available 
audio-visual materials of instruction 
and agencies concerned with the con- 
servation movement. 

This yearbook may be procured 
through the office of the Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., at a cost of $4.00 a 


copy. 


Health and 
physical 
education 


Developing Democratic 
Human Relations through 
Health Education, Physt- 
cal Education and Rec- 
reation is announced as the “First 
Yearbook” of the American Associa- 
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tion for Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation. It is the 
result of two years of co-operative en- 
deavor on the part of forty national 
leaders in the fields of educational 
service represented by the association. 
Emphasis is placed on the concept of 
progressive development of demo- 
cratic attitudes by means of appro- 
priately organized programs of activi- 
ties through childhood, early and late 
adolescence, and in the normal social 
experiences of adult life. Effective 
methods of providing individual guid- 
ance that will promote the develop- 
ment of democratic concepts and atti- 
tudes are aptly described. Procedures 
for evaluating the results of such 
training are indicated. All basic objec- 
tives and procedures are presented in 
relation to the environmental factors 
and the age with which particular 
phases of the educational programs 
may be concerned. 

The yearbook is available at $4.25 a 
copy through the office of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


The Fiftieth Yearbook 
of the National Society 
for the Study of Educa- 
tion comprises two vol- 
umes. Part I of this yearbook, Gradu- 
ate Study in Education, is the first of 
the publications of the Society to be 
devoted entirely to the graduate divi- 
sion of teacher education. The year- 
book deals with both theory and prac- 
tice in relation to programs of study 


Two paris 
of NSSE 
yearbook 
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which lead to advanced degrees in the 
field of education. 

The chapters constituting the first 
section of the volume consider the 
implications of basic concepts under- 
lying instructional programs for 
graduate students in this field. These 
concepts are evaluated with reference 
to recognized objectives of institu- 
tional training, problems of organizing 
such programs in universities, meth- 
ods of co-ordinating professional and 
scientific training to the advantage of 
the student, training research workers, 
the role of the laboratory school, stu- 
dent personnel services at the graduate 
level, and determining appropriate 
standards of graduate work in educa- 
tion. Later chapters describe individ- 
ual institutional patterns of programs 
leading to advanced degrees in twen- 
ty-eight representative universities 
and teachers’ colleges. The concluding 
chapter is a summary review of se- 
lected features of programs nowin oper- 
ation in eighty-five such institutions. 

Part II of the National Society’s 
current yearbook is entitled The 
Teaching of Arithmetic. This treatise 
emphasizes the importance of arith- 
metic in the total elementary-school 
curriculum and advocates purposeful 
teaching, instead of reliance on inci- 
dental procedures, for developing com- 
petence in understanding number 
relations. The implications of the so- 
cial values of arithmetic and of the 
newer concepts in the psychology of 
learning are explained in relation to 
the effectiveness of different methods 
of teaching when the objectives sought 
are meaningful outcomes of learning 
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experiences. A significant contribution 
of the yearbook is its treatment of 
the problem of developing programs 
for the better preparation of teachers 
of arithmetic. The concluding chapter 
presents a challenging series of pro- 
posals for new research on the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. 

The two volumes of this yearbook 
are available on order to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press at $3.50 for each 
volume in cloth binding, or $2.75 in 
paper covers. 


Improving Action for Curriculum 


curriculum Improvement was pub- 

lished in July as the 1951 
Yearbook of the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. It may be characterized as a 
report of the activities of teachers and 


school administrators working co- 
operatively with the pupils and their 
parents and enlisting the support of 
other citizens as well. The idea mo- 
tivating all these people is that the 
continuing progress of technology and 
social understanding bespeaks the ur- 
gent need for better educational pro- 
grams for the children and better com- 
munities for everybody. 

The theme of the yearbook is that 
a continuous program of curriculum 
improvement is a basic factor in the 
administrative policy of schools and 
school systems which are to be able to 
cope with the problems of a complex 
culture such as ours. An effective plan 
of curriculum improvement will re- 
quire changes in the learning experi- 
ences the school provides for the chil- 
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dren. Accordingly, the Yearbook 
Committee has explored some of the 
observable frontiers of curriculum 
improvement and devotes the closing 
chapter of the volume to the identifi- 
cation of the resources for curriculum 
enrichment that may be readily em- 
ployed in the processes of adapting 
present-day curriculums to the needs 
of children and youth. 

This yearbook may be obtained 
through the office of the Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., at $3.50 a copy. 


Education The Department of 
for the rural Rural Education of the 
child National Education As- 

sociation selected as its 
yearbook for 1951 the last of the ma- 
jor studies by the late Fannie Wyche 
Dunn, long-time professor of rural 
education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The volume ap- 
pears under the title, The Child in the 
Rural Environment, which is notably 
expressive of the professional concern 
by which so many of Dr. Dunn’s 
writings can be identified. The gen- 
eral purpose of this volume is indi- 
cated by the titles of its three major 
divisions: Part I, ‘“How Children De- 
velop in Preschool Years”; Part II, 
“Determiners of the Rural Child’s De- 
velopment”; Part III, “School Edu- 
cation in the Rural Environment.” 
The guiding principle consistently 
recognized in all chapters of the year- 
book is, as elsewhere explained by 
Dr. Dunn, that “rural education must 
be distinctive, because the [child’s] 


1951) 


community, the present living, the 
opportunities for active experiences 
are all rural.” 

The yearbook is listed as a publica- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Yearbook in Finally, the reader’s at- 
school law tention is drawn to The 

Yearbook of School Law 
—1951. This yearbook reviews those 
decisions of the higher state and fed- 
eral courts, as reported during the 
past year, which involve questions of 
educational import. These decisions 
reviewed are treated under such 
broad categories as government and 
school administration, school dis- 
tricts and school officers, organization 
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of school districts, school finance, 
teachers, and pupils. This volume also 
contains an appendix which analyzes 
the law and court decisions relating 
to a most timely matter, “Judicial In- 
terpretation of Legislation Designed 
To Prevent Subversive Activities in 
the Schools.” 

The yearbook was prepared by Pro- 
fessor Lee O. Garber, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, 
with the advice of a committee com- 
posed of M. M. Chambers, American 
Council on Education; J. Frederick 
Weltzin, University of Idaho; Newton 
Edwards, University of Chicago and 
University of Texas; and E. C. Bol- 
meier, Duke University. It may be ob- 
tained from Professor Garber. The 
price is $2.25. 
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WuHo’s WHO FOR SEPTEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by HAROLD A. ANDER- 

SON, assistant professor 
of education, director of student 
teaching, and executive secretary of 
the Committee on Preparation of 
Teachers at the University of Chi- 
cago. VERNER M. Sims, professor of 
psychology in the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Alabama, 
reports the results of a study of the 
social-class affiliations of « group of 
public school teachers. G. T. Bus- 
WELL, professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, presents the results of a study 
of the relationships between the rate 
of thinking and the rate of reading of 
seventy-seven senior-college students. 
DONALD EMERY, at present associate 
director of the School of Adult Educa- 
tion and assistant to the president of 
the University of Omaha, and former- 
ly the director of the Division of Spe- 
cial Services of the public schools in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, summarizes the 
planning and organizing of a guidance 
project in four six-year high schools of 


Cedar Rapids. CLIFFORD SWENBY, 
guidance director in Wausau Senior 
High School, Wausau, Wisconsin, and 
MARGARET ZIELSDORF, teacher of 
English at the same institution, indi- 
cate how a remedial-reading program 
can be carried out with minimum ex- 
pense and maximum results. MABEL 
A. BUCKNER, instructor in the Depart- 
ment of English at Christian College, 
Columbia, Missouri, sets forth the 
student viewpoint on mental hygiene 
as expressed by the members of her 
English class. PERcIvAL W. Hutson, 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, presents a list of 
selected references on guidance. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, 
professor of education at 
Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. WALTER J. Moore, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Illinois. Epwin S. Live, formerly 
teacher of English at Lake View High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. GLapys 
JUNKER, teacher of mathematics in 
the Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago. 
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THE SOCIAL-CLASS AFFILIATIONS OF A GROUP 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


VERNER M. SIMS 
University of Alabama 


v= OBJECTIVELY, teachers ap- 
pear to belong to the middle class. 
It is commonly assumed, too, that they 
so identify themselves and, through 
the school, undertake to perpetuate 
the values of their class. Warner, 
Havighurst, and Loeb, for example, 
say: ““Teachers represent middle-class 
attitudes and enforce [through the 
school] middle-class values.” 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Such assumptions seem reasonable, 
but actually there is little objective 
evidence to support them. We have no 
exact information concerning the so- 
cial-class affiliations of teachers and 
not much more concerning the social, 
political, and economic views which 
they hold. Surely, there are differ- 
ences among teachers as to their class 
affiliations and their social, political, 
and economic beliefs. Yet, so far as 
the writer can find, no one has under- 
taken to investigate class differences 
among teachers and to relate these dif- 
ferences to their views. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to report such an 
investigation. 


*W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, 
and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? 
p. 107. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 


* 


TECHNIQUE USED 


One of the reasons for the dearth of 
study in the field has been the lack of 
convenient and dependable means 
for determining social-class affiliation. 
The writer’s SCI Scale (Social Class 
Identification Scale) fills this need. 
The construction and validation of 
this scale (which, incidentally, is to be 
published soon by the World Book 
Company) will be reported elsewhere.? 
For our purpose, it is enough to de- 
scribe it briefly. 

The SCI Scale is an instrument 
through which the person being tested 
unconsciously reveals the level in our 
social structure (that is, the social 
class) with which he identifies himself. 
The scale consists of a list of forty- 
twooccupations representative of vary- 
ing levels of socioeconomic status, 
for each of which the subject is asked 
to indicate whether the people who 
follow that occupation generally be- 
long to the same, to a higher, or to a 
lower social class than he, himself, 
does. 

On the surface, the scale appears to 
be concerned only with the ratings 

* Verner M. Sims, “A Technique for Meas- 
uring Social Class Identification,’? Educational 
and Psychological Measurement (forthcoming). 
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which people give these occupations. 
Actually, through experimentation, 
the social prestige of the forty-two oc- 
cupations used in the scale has al- 
ready been determined. Furthermore, 
the occupations have been so selected 
that they represent approximately 
equal steps along a continuum of so- 
cial prestige from the most lowly (a 
garbage collector) to the highest (a 
United States ambassador). There- 
fore, by examining the occupations 
which the subject indicates are those 
whose followers belong to his own so- 
cial class, we are able todetermine 
the position which he, the subject, as- 
signs to himself in our society. If he 
associates himself with occupational 
groups having low social prestige 
(such as a farm hand, a janitor, or a 
filling-station attendant), we know 
that he assigns himself a position low 
in the social hierarchy. In like manner, 
if he associates himself with occupa- 
tions characteristic of the middle 
range (such as a real estate salesman, 
a government clerk, or a druggist) or 
of the upper level (such as a surgeon, 
a president of a large bank, or a 
United States ambassador), he so 
classifies himself. 

Possible scores on the SCI Scale 
range from o to 42. The higher the 
score, the higher the position which 
the subject assigns himself in the social 
hierarchy. The scores are interpreted 
by giving class names to increasing 
score ranges (these classes being de- 
fined in terms of the kinds of occupa- 
tional groups with which the scores in- 
dicate affiliation) as shown in Table 1. 
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ADMINISTERING THE STUDY 


During the summer of 1950, the 
writer, with the assistance of a gradu- 
ate class in “Introduction to Educa- 
tional Research,” administered this 
scale to 726 public school teachers 
who were attending summer school at 
the University of Alabama. In addi- 
tion, 283 of the teachers were asked to 
express their opinions concerning the 
six following political and economic 
issues which were designed by Centers 
as a measure of conservatism: 


1. Do you agree or disagree that Ameri- 
ca is truly a land of opportunity and that 
people get pretty much what’s coming to 
them in this country? 

2. Would you agree that everybody 
would be happier, more secure and more 
prosperous if the working people were given 
more power and influence in government? 
or, Would you say we would all be better 
off if the working people had no more power 
than they have now? 

3. Do you think wages and salaries 
would be fairer, jobs more steady, and that 
we would have fewer people out of work if the 
government took over and ran our mines, 
factories, and industries? or, Do you think 
things would be better under private owner- 
ship? 

4. Do you think the most important job 
for the government is to make it certain 
that there are good opportunities for each 
person to get ahead on his own, or that the 
most important job for the government is 
to guarantee every person a decent and 
steady job and standard of living? 

5. In strikes and disputes between work- 
ing people and employers, do you usually 
side with the workers, or with the em- 
ployers? 

6. Do you think working people are 
usually fairly and squarely treated by their 
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employers, or that employers sometimes 
take advantage of the workers? 

Analysis of the data thus obtained 
made it possible to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. With what level in our society do the 
teachers identify themselves? 
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question is clear cut. In our sample, 
teachers identified themselves largely 
with the middle and the upper-middle 
classes, as we have defined these 
terms. None of the teachers classed 
themselves as upper-upper and only 2 
per cent as upper class; 13 per cent 


TABLE 1 
INTERPRETATION OF THE SOCIAL CLASS IDENTIFICATION SCORES 


Score Range and 
Interpretation 


Definition (in Opinion of the Judges 
Used in Constructing the Scale) 


Score Range and 
Interpretation 


Definition (in Opinion of the Judges 
Used in Constructing the Scale) 


1-6. Lower 
working class 


7-12. Working 
class 


The class to which people who 
follow occupations such as 
garbage collector, farm hand, 
cook for a family, and cot- 
ton-mill worker generally 
belong 


The class to which people who 
follow occupations such as 
factory worker, house-to- 
house brush salesman, auto- 
mobile mechanic, and tele- 


25-30. Upper- 
middle class 


31-36. Upper 


school teacher, druggist, and 
large farm owner-operator 
generally belong 


The class to which people who 
follow occupations such as 
newspaper editor, minister, 
civil engineer, and United 
States Army colonel general- 
ly belong 


The class to which people who 


hone operator generally be- 
ong 


The class to which people who 
follow occupations such as 
railroad ticket agent, tele- 

aph operator, bookkeeper 

or astore, and neighborhood 

grocery store owner-operator 
generally belong 


19-24. Middle 
class 


The class to which people who 
follow occupations such as 
real estate salesman, high- 


follow occupations such as 
corporation lawyer, owner of 
a chain of stores, large city 
mayor, and surgeon general- 
ly belong 


class 


The class to which people who 
follow occupations such as 
university president, large- 
bank president, transconti- 
nental railroad president, 
and United States ambassa- 
dor generally belong 


37-42. Upper- 
upper class 


2. What are their political and eco- 
nomic views? 

3. What is the relation between class 
identification and their views? 


ANALYSIS OF THE FINDINGS 


Analysis of social-class affiliations.— 
As can be seen from the facts reported 
in Table 2, the answer to the first 


3 Adapted from Richard Centers, The Psy- 
chology of Social Classes, pp. 39-49. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1949. 


affiliated themselves with the work- 
ing classes, none with the lower-work- 
ing class; the remaining 85 per cent 
divided themselves between the mid- 
dle and the upper-middle classes in 
the ratio of two to one. 

In Table 3 the teachers have been 
grouped in various ways: according to 
sex, size of the community in which 
they taught, level in the school system 
at which they worked, and, for high- 
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school teachers, teaching field. The 
means and standard deviations of the 
scores on the Social Class Identifica- 
tion Scale for the several groupings 
are also shown. 

The most obvious fact revealed 
through this analysis is the similarity 
of the central tendency and spread of 
the several groupings. None of the dif- 
ferences were great, and few of them 
had statistical significance. 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF 726 PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
SCORES ON SOCIAL CLASS 
IDENTIFICATION SCALE 
Per Cent 


of 
Teachers 


Social Class and 
Scale Interval 
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The women generally scored higher 
than the men from the same teaching 
backgrounds; but the differences (al- 
though some of them were statistically 
significant) were all small. The great- 
est mean difference among the larger 
groupings was the sex difference found 
among the urban high-school teachers. 
This difference, of 2.6 points in favor 
of the women, was statistically sig- 
nificant. So were the differences be- 
tween high-school English teachers 
and the groups of physical-education 
teachers and coaches and of trades and 
industrial and shop teachers. These 
last differences are probably, in part, 
reflections of the sex differences found, 
since the proportion of women who 
were English teachers was greater 
than for either of the other two groups. 
It is worth noting that administrators 
placed themselves at approximately 
the same social level as did the other 
groups, yet their economic level is un- 
doubtedly higher. 

In range, also, the several groups 
were similar. Among the larger group- 
ings, the standard deviation for the 
most homogeneous group (rural high- 
school women) was only 1.4 points 
less than that for the most widely dis- 
persed group (rural high-school men). 
In the several high-school teaching 
fields, the differences in spread were 
equally small. So far as our sample is 
concerned, teachers, as teachers, seem 
to be pretty well agreed as to their 
position in our social structure. 

This does not mean that there were 
no individual differences among them. 
When we consider the 13 per cent of 


Upper: 
' 
Upper-middle: 
Middle: 
Middle-working: 
“ES 
Working: : 
Ob 
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teachers who affiliated themselves 
with the working classes along with 
the 30 per cent who felt that they be- 
longed to classes labeled “upper,” the 
gap is considerable. Do these differ- 
ences also mean that there were differ- 
ences in their social views? 
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jority of the teachers felt that America 
is a land of opportunity, where every- 
one gets about what is due him. Fewer 
of them, but still most of those who 
expressed an opinion, thought that 
working people should have no more 
influence in government than they 


TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES ON SOCIAL CLASS IDENTIFICATION SCALE AND STAND- 
ARD DEVIATIONS FOR VARIOUS GROUPINGS OF TEACHERS 


Stand- 
ard 
De- 
via- 
tion 


Group 


All teachers combined... .. . 


High-school teachers 
Elementary-school teachers. 
Administrators 


High-school men: 


Administrators (men): 


High-school teaching field: 
English 
Mathematics-science 
Social science 
Trades and industrial and 

shop 

Physical education and 


Analysis of politico-economic views. 
—Before attempting to answer this 
question, let us see how the teachers, 
as a group, felt about the six politico- 
economic issues which were presented 
to them. Table 4 summarizes the an- 
swers of the 283 teachers interviewed. 

It will be seen that the great ma- 


now have. Most of all, they were op- 
posed to any more government owner- 
ship and were convinced that it is the 
government’s job to create and main- 
tain opportunity, not to guarantee 
jobs and a decent standard of living 
for people. 

In cases of open conflict between 
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employers and workers, half the teach- 
ers professed to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Most of those who did take a 
stand, however, sided with the em- 
ployers rather than with the workers. 
Concerning the treatment of laboring 
people generally, they were pretty well 


TABLE 4 


PER CENT OF TEACHERS ANSWERING 
POLITICO-ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
IN SEVERAL WAYS 


Per Cent oF TEACH- 
ERS WHOo— 


QUESTION* 


. In America people get 
about what is due them 

. Working people should 
have no more influ- 
ence in government. . . 

. Want no more govern- 
ment ownership 

. Government 
create opportunity, not 
guarantee jobs, etc.... 

. In strikes, sympathize 
with employers, not 


. Workers usually treat- 
ed fairly, not some- 
times taken advantage 

47 | 43 | 10 


* Adapted from Richard Centers, The Psychology of 
Social Classes, pp. 39-40. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1949. 


divided as to whether workers are 
usually treated fairly and squarely or 
whether employers sometimes take ad- 
vantage of them. 

The answers of the teachers who 
were interviewed reflect attitudes 
which Centers has classed as conserva- 
tive. Just how conservative can be 
seen from our next tabulation. In his 
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study, Centers developed a technique 
for scoring the answers to the six 
questions along a scale which he labels 
conservative-radical, presumably de- 
fining a conservative as one whose 
sympathies are with ownership and 
management and who desires no basic 
change in the present political and 
economic structure, while a radical is 
one whose sympathies are with labor 


TABLE 5 


CONSERVATISM OF TEACHERS COMPARED 
WITH CERTAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
STUDIED BY CENTERS 


Per Cent CLassi- 
FIED AS— 


OccuPATIONAL 
Group 
Inde- 
termi- 
nate 


Teachers 
Urban business, profes- 
sional, and white-collar 


Large-business owners”*. . 
Professional* 
White-collar workers*.... 
Urban labor* 
Centers’ total sample*. . . 


* Adapted from Richard Centers, The Psychology of 
and who feels need for politico-eco- 
nomic change in that direction. The 
fact that some people have objected 
to Centers’ use of the word “radical” 
to cover the latter group is irrelevant 
to our purpose here. In Table 5 we re- 
port the per cents of our sample of 
teachers which fall in the three cate- 
gories, conservative, indeterminate, 
and radical, and compare their atti- 
tudes with those of certain occupation- 
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al groups reported by Centers from a 
population which he described as a 
“random sample of white American 
males.” 

The comparisons made here show 
that the teachers were more conserva- 
tive than any occupational group re- 
ported on by Centers, except “large- 
business owners.”’ There were consid- 
erably fewer of the teachers in our 
sample whom Centers would classify 
as “radical” than he found among the 
professions, and, as compared with 
other “white-collar” workers, the 
teachers were extremely conservative. 

Relation of class identification and 
politico-economic views.—Finally, let 
us examine the relation between class 
identification and the political and 
economic views of the teachers. We 
have approached this problem in two 
ways: first, by determining the corre- 
lation (biserial coefficients) between 
social-class-identification scores and 
the answers to the several questions 
raised with the teachers and, second, 
by calculating the coefficient of con- 
tingency between their class affilia- 
tion and their conservatism-radical- 
ism, each expressed in the questions 
shown in Table 4. The coefficients are 
reported in Table 6. 

For every item there was a positive 
correlation between social-class identi- 
fication and conservatism; that is, the 
higher the class with which the teach- 
ers associated themselves, the more 
conservative their views. The coefii- 
cients are not high (one would hardly 
expect them to be), but four of the six 
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are statistically significant to the 5 per 
cent level of confidence or better, and 
the other two are significant to the 10 
per cent level. The closest relation 
(.24) was between social-class identi- 
fication and Item 1, “America is truly 
a land of opportunity”; statistically 
the most significant one, three times 
its standard error, was between social- 
class identification and Item 6, ““Em- 


TABLE 6 


BISERIAL COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELA- 
TION BETWEEN CLASS IDENTIFICA- 
TION AND CONSERVATISM 


Per Cent 
of Level of 
Confidence 


Correlation with 
Social-Class-Identi- 
fication Score 


Question 


24.12 
-16+ .08 
-I9t .09 
-17+.10 
.12+.08 
882.07 


(Contingency) 
.56 


* As in Table 4. 


ployers usually treat workers fairly 
and squarely.” 

The coefficient of contingency be- 
tween class affiliation and conserva- 
tism was found to be +.51; when cor- 
rected for coarse grouping it became 
-+.56. When we consider the relatively 
narrow range of the social-class-identi- 
fication scores, this coefficient indi- 
cates a surprisingly high relation be- 
tween the two variables. It means 
that, when we identify the social class 
with which a teacher associates him- 
self, we have a crude measure of the 
conservatism-radicalism of his views. 
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RESUME 


By way of conclusion, we have 
found that a large majority of the 
teachers included in our study associ- 
ated themselves in their own minds 
with the middle and the upper-middle 
classes and were very conservative in 
their political and economic views. 
We have found, too, a positive rela- 
tion between social-class identification 
and conservatism. The majority of 
the teachers showed little sympathy 
with labor and laboring people, gen- 
erally considered themselves a “cut 
above”’ skilled workers and, to a lesser 
extent, above other “white-collar” 
workers. They tended to side with em- 
ployers, rather than with workers, and 
were opposed to government inter- 
ference in the operation of our system 


of “free enterprise.” 

A small minority of teachers did 
associate themselves with the working 
classes. These teachers tended to side 
with labor rather than with manage- 
ment, questioned the treatment ac- 


corded workers by some employers, 
and thought we might be better off if 
labor had more influence in govern- 
ment. Even they, however, still saw 
America as a land of opportunity 
where most everyone got his just 
desert; wanted no more government 
ownership of the means of production 
and distribution; and doubted that 
the government should undertake to 
guarantee a job and a decent standard 
of living for everyone. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Certainly, our results would seem 
to indicate that, at least in the part of 
the country from which these teachers 
came, the schools are in “safe” hands. 
One finds little support in our facts 
for the belief, held by some, that there 
is need for a special “loyalty” oath for 
teachers. Indeed, some might wish, 
even in these perilous times, for more 
teachers showing empathy with work- 
ing people; more showing a willingness 
to question some of our time-honored 
shibboleths. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RATE OF 
THINKING AND RATE OF READING’ 


G. T. BUSWELL 
University of California 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


HIS PAPER CONCERNS the relation- 
T stip between rate of thinking and 
rate of silent reading. The hypothesis 
examined is that rate of silent reading 
varies directly with rate of thinking, 
provided that factors associated with 
the process of reading (mainly per- 
ceptual factors) are brought to a high 
level of effectiveness. If the hypothe- 
sis is found to be correct, the school 
should consider as poor readers those 
students who may be above the class 
average but are still below the level 
indicated by their rate of thinking. 
Likewise, the school should accept as 
satisfactory a slow rate of reading pro- 
vided it is commensurate with the stu- 
dent’s rate of thinking. 

It is assumed that rate of reading 
always means rate at a satisfactory 
level of comprehension. It is also as- 
sumed that rate of thinking may be 
inferred from timed mental-ability 
tests, as contrasted with untimed 
power tests, provided that the reading 
process itself is not a necessary part of 
the test. It is not assumed that effec- 


Financial assistance for this study was re- 
ceived from the Faculty Research Fund of the 
Department of Education of the University of 
California. 


* 


tive thinkers as measured by a power 
test are necessarily rapid thinkers as 
measured by a timed test, or that slow 
thinkers are always dull. 


MAKEUP OF THE STUDY 


Design.—The design of the study 
involved four steps: (1) to find the rate 
of thinking of a group of subjects by 
applying a combination of mental- 
ability tests in which reading is not a 
conspicuous factor; (2) to give to this 
group a simple, noncritical reading 
test to provide a measure of rate of 
comprehension in reading; (3) by 
using standard scores, to regroup the 
subjects in terms of sigma differences 
between rate of thinking and rate of 
reading; (4) to study those subjects 
who showed wide differences by the 
further use of a series of perceptual 
tests and of measures of subvocaliza- 
tion. 

Subjects and tests——The subjects 
used in the study were seventy-seven 
senior-college students at the Univer- 
sity of California. An average of two 
hours’ testing time was spent with 
each student, during which seventeen 
different scores were obtained. The 
data were gathered during the year 


1950. 
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Measures of rate of thinking.—The 
first need in the study is for a measure 
of rate of thinking. Obviously, rate of 
thinking involves intelligence and is 
one of the components measured by 
the usual intelligence test. Group in- 
telligence tests which involve reading 
are not satisfactory for this purpose 
since what is needed is a measure of 
rate of thinking that is independent of 
a subject’s ability to read. Nonverbal 
tests are suitable, but there is no par- 
ticular reason why verbal tests should 
not be employed, provided that the 
usual reading process is not involved. 

Three tests were finally selected. 
The first was a nonverbal test; the 
second, a language test presented 
through auditory, rather than visual, 
channels; and the third, a vocabulary 
test, which, while it involves language, 
does not involve the usual reading 
process. These three tests were: first, 
the SRA Non-Verbal Form, prepared 
by McMurry and King;? second, the 
vocabulary section of the SRA Read- 
ing Record, prepared by the present 
writer,3 which has been standardized 
on high-school and college students; 
and third, a test consisting of a group 
of thirty paragraphs from the Diag- 
nostic Examination of Silent Reading 
Abilities, intermediate form, Part I, 
Rate of Comprehension Test. In- 
stead of having the subjects read from 
the printed forms for the third test, 


2 Robert N. McMurry and Joseph E. King, 
SRA Non-Verbal Form. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1947. 


3 Guy T. Buswell, SRA Reading Record. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1947. 
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they listened to a recording of the 
paragraphs as played back on a sound 
recorder. This test will be referred to 
in this article from now on as the 
Audogram Test. 

The thirty paragraphs of the test 
were played at five speeds, six para- 
graphs at each of the rates 150, 200, 
250, 300, and 350 words a minute. 
Raw scores on each of these three tests 
were converted into McCall T scores. 
From the distribution of the sums of 
these T scores, a combined T score 
was derived, which was used as the 
measure of rate of thinking for each of 
the subjects. The intercorrelations 
among the three components of the 
combined measure, as shown in Table 
1, were all low, being .31, .o7, and .o4. 
The combined rate-of-thinking score 
had a correlation with the reading test 
of .50. This is quite satisfactory for the 
purpose of the study, since it indicates 
that other factors than rate of think- 
ing are involved in rate of reading, and 
it is these other factors which the 
writer desired to study. 

Rate-of-reading test.—The test used 
for rate of reading was the Dvorak 
and Van Wagenen Diagnostic Exami- 
nation of Silent Reading Abilities, 
Part I, Rate of Comprehension Test. 
The score on this test consists of the 
total number of paragraphs compre- 
hended correctly. This test has been 
given by the writer to 890 upper-level 
university students, and this group of 


4 August Dvorak and M. J. Van Wagenen, 
Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading 
Abilities, Part I: Rate of Comprehension Test. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational Test 
Bureau, 1939. 
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890 cases formed the basis for com- 
puting T scores on this test. The stu- 
dents used in this investigation were 
assigned T scores in terms of the dis- 
tribution of the entire 890 cases. 
Measures of perceptual ability.—The 
principal purpose of this investigation 
is to try to explain discrepancies be- 
tween rate of thinking and rate of 
comprehension in reading, in terms of 


phrases on a screen in flashes of one- 
fourth second duration, with a short 
interval after each word or phrase. 
The student responded orally to the 
presentation, and the experimenter 
checked the accuracy of the response 
on a printed list. The purpose of the 
test was to determine the span of per- 
ception of each student, the score 
being the number of words and 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS (r) AMONG TEN OF THE MEASURES USED 


Test 


. Rate of comprehension in reading. . 
. Vocabulary 

. Word perception 

. Span of perception 

. Science Research Associates Non- 


. Numbers read on tachistoscope. .. . 

. American Council on Education In- 
telligence 

. Audogram 

. Silent-oral index 

. Combined “rate of thinking” 
(2+5+8) 


differences in a series of measures of 
perception and subvocalization. Six 
measures of perceptual ability were 
employed. 

The first measure was a span-of-per- 
ception test devised by the author, 
which consists of a series of seventy- 
two words and phrases presented in 
gradually increased lengths, ranging 
from short words to four-word phrases. 
These words and phrases were photo- 
graphed on a film and were then pre- 
sented to the subjects individually by 
means of a specially constructed film 
projector which threw the words and 


phrases of the total list of seventy-two 
which were read correctly. 

A second test, designated as a word- 
perception test, consisted of fifty rows 
of letter combinations, five combina- 
tions to each row, in which, in some 
cases, the combination of letters made 
words, whereas, in other cases, they 
did not make words. The student was 
directed to place a cross in front of 
each combination of letters that made 
a word. The purpose was to determine 
rate of perception in differentiating 
the words from the non-words. 

The third perceptual test consisted 
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of a tachistoscopic presentation of 
numbers ranging from three digits to 
nine digits in length. These were pre- 
sented at a uniform exposure of one- 
fiftieth of a second. 

The remaining three measures of 
perception consisted of three standard 
measurements taken from eye-move- 
ment films. The first measure was span 
of recognition expressed in average 
number of words per fixation; the sec- 
ond, the average number of words per 
regression, considered as a measure of 
accuracy of recognition; and the third, 
the average duration of fixations as a 
measure of speed of perception. Eye- 
movement records were obtained from 
only a part of the group, thirty-five 
students altogether. 

Measures of subvocalization—The 
measure of subvocalization employed 
was the quotient obtained by dividing 
the rate of oral reading by the rate of 
silent reading. Two test passages were 
used. Each passage was first read 
silently and then orally. The second 
passage differed from the first in that 
it contained a number of so-called 
“tongue-twister” phrases, which are 
much more likely to induce subvocali- 
zation than is ordinary reading mate- 
rial. 

Before presenting the data from the 
study, the over-all design will be re- 
stated. The hypothesis being exam- 
ined is that rate of reading should be 
related directly to rate of thinking, 
unless there are deficiencies in (1) the 
perceptual processes involved in read- 
ing or (2) the control of subvocaliza- 
tion. A combined measure of rate of 
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thinking was derived from the three 
tests first described. The measure of 
rate of comprehension in reading was 
derived from the Dvorak and Van 
Wagenen Rate of Comprehension 
Test. The factors of perception were 
measured by the six types of tests de- 
scribed and by the factor of subvocali- 
zation from the two passages from 
which the silent-oral index was de- 
rived. The relationships among these 
data will now be considered. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


Analysis of results—As has been 
stated, the raw scores for each of the 
tests were converted into TJ scores, 
where the mean is always 50 and the 
standard deviation is 10 points. A 
score of 60 is then 1.0 sigma above the 
mean,a score of 65 is 1.5 sigmas above, 
etc. No attempt was made to give dif- 
ferentiated weights to the tests be- 
cause any such scheme would have to 
be purely arbitrary and subjective. 

The seventy-seven cases were first 
distributed according to the combined 
score here called “rate-of-thinking” 
score, the three components of this 
score being the SRA Non-Verbal 
Form, the vocabulary section of 
the SRA Reading Record, and the 
Audogram Test. These rate-of-think- 
ing scores were then compared with the 
scoreson rate of comprehension in read- 
ing. As shown in Table1,thecorrelation 
between these twomeasures is .50. Since 
the principal interest here is not in the 
size of the correlation, but rather in 
the factors which affect the relation- 
ship, other methods of analyzing the 
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data will be employed. The main in- 
terest is in those cases where rate of 
comprehension in reading is below the 
subject’s rate of thinking. 

The first comparison to be made 
will be between those subjects ranking 
high and those ranking low on the 
combined rate-of-thinking test. Table 
2 shows the data for the fifteen highest 
and the fourteen lowest students in 
this distribution. The data given are 
the average T scores for these two 
groups. The high group averaged 58.5 
in rate of thinking as compared with 
38.6 for the low group. This is a dif- 
ference of 19.9, or 2 sigmas. On rate of 
reading, the corresponding scores were 
59.5 and 44.9, a difference of 14.6. 
Those students who are high in rate of 
thinking have a closely similar rate of 
reading (58.5 compared with 59.5), 
the difference being 0.1 sigma. Those 
students who rank low in rate of 
thinking rank somewhat higher in 
reading, the averages being 38.6 and 
44.9, respectively. For the high group 
the silent-oral index and the various 
measures of perception are all slightly 
lower than rate of thinking; whereas, 
for the low group, the silent-oral index 
is higher than either the thinking or 
the reading scores, and the various 
perception tests are all higher than 
rate of thinking. To generalize from 
Table 2, it appears that those students 
high in rate of thinking are high in 
rate of comprehension in reading and 
also in those perceptual factors re- 
lated to reading. Those students low 
in rate of thinking read at a rate 
higher than normal expectation would 
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warrant but at a rate close to their 
perceptual-ability scores. Their per- 
ceptual habits may compensate some- 
what for their slower rate of thinking. 

A second mode of dealing with the 
data is shown in Table 3, in which the 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF T SCORES FOR FIFTEEN SUB- 
JECTS RANKING HIGHEST AND FOURTEEN 
SUBJECTS RANKING LOWEST ON RATE-OF- 
THINKING TESTS 


Low 
Group 


High 


Measure Group 


. Rate-of-thinking tests. 
2. Rate of comprehension 
in reading 
. Silent-oral index 
. Span of perception. ... 
. Word perception 
. Numbers read on ta- 


58.5 | 38.6 
44.9 
49.0 
41.2 
5°.4 


59-5 
53-4 
53-7 
51.2 


48.4 | 43-5 


56.7 | 44.8 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF T SCORES FOR SEVENTEEN 
SUBJECTS RANKING HIGHEST AND SIXx- 
TEEN SUBJECTS RANKING LOWEST ON 
RATE OF COMPREHENSION IN READING 


Differ- 
ence 


Low 
Group 


High 


Measure 


. Rate of comprehension 
in reading 

. Rate-of-thinking tests. 

. Silent-oral index 

. Span of perception.... 

. Word perception 

. Numbers read on ta- 
chistoscope 

. Eye-movement, three 


28.9 
10.5 
II.9 
15.4 

7.0 


67.0 
48.9 
57.8 
57-.° 
53-5 


38.1 
38.4 
45-9 
41.6 
46.5 


7.0 
9.8 


52-5 | 45-5 


51.4 | 41.6 


two contrasting groups are classified 
according to rate of comprehension in 
reading. Here the seventeen students 
ranking highest in rate of reading are 
compared with the sixteen ranking 
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lowest. There is a wide difference in 
reading ability between these two 
groups, the high and low averages 
being 67.0 and 38.1, a difference of 
28.9, or almost 3 sigmas. For the low 
group there is a close correspondence 
between the scores on rate of thinking 
and rate of reading, the two averages 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF T SCORES OF TWELVE SUB- 
JECTS AT ONE EXTREME AND THIRTEEN 
AT THE OTHER EXTREME OF DISTRIBU- 
TION ACCORDING TO DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN RATE OF THINKING AND RATE 
OF COMPREHENSION IN READING 


Thirteen 
Subjects 


Twelve 
Subjects 
Higher 


Measure 


. Rate-of-thinking tests. . . 
2. Rate of comprehension in 
readi 
. Silent-oral index 
. Span of perception 
. Word perception 
. Numbers read on tachis- 


being 38.4 and 38.1, respectively. Al- 
though the silent-oral index and the 
perception scores are all higher, the 
differences are small, ranging from 0.3 
to 0.8 sigma. For this group, rate of 
reading corresponds closely with rate 
of thinking. 

However, for the group high on the 
reading test, the rate of reading is 
much above that which would be nor- 
mally expected from the average for 
rate of thinking, the two scores being 
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67.0 and 48.9. The perception scores 
all lie between the scores on rate of 
reading and rate of thinking. While 
superior perceptual abilities may ac- 
count for some of the high reading 
rate, they are not sufficient to account 
for it entirely. Some other factors 
must be operating outside the scope of 
the present tests. 

One other mode of comparison is af- 
forded in Table 4, which is based on 
the differences between T scores on 
the rate-of-thinking and the rate-of- 
reading tests. For this table, a dis- 
tribution was made of the differences 
in T scores for each of the seventy- 
seven students. For example, Subject 
1 had a T score of 52 in rate of think- 
ing and of 39 in rate of reading, a dif- 
ference of 13 or 1.3 sigmas. The range 
of differences for the entire group of 
students was from +3.5 sigmas to 
—2.5 sigmas. While some students 
had a rate of comprehension below 
their rate of thinking, others had a 
rate of comprehension higher than 
would be normally expected from 
their scores on rate of thinking. Spe- 
cial attention will be given to these 
two extremes. 

There were twelve students whose 
reading scores were more than 1.0 
sigma below their rate-of-thinking 
scores, and there were thirteen stu- 
dents at the opposite extreme, whose 
reading scores were more than 1.5 
sigmas above their rate-of-thinking 
scores. The averages for these two 
groups are shown in Table 4. One 
should keep in mind that Table 4 is 
based entirely on the size of the dif- 


i 
> Higher 
in in 
Think- Read- 
4 ing ing 
than in than in 
Reading | Thinking 
60.0 35.1 
; 44.6 54-3 
49.2 52.2 
49.8 46.6 
5°.3 47-3 
42.8 
7. Eye-movements, three 
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ference between scores on the rate-of- 
thinking and the rate-of-reading tests, 
rather than on high or low rank on 
these tests, as was the case in Tables 2 
and 3. 

The second column in Table 4 
shows the twelve students whose rate 
of thinking was higher than their rate 
of reading. For this group the average 
for rate of thinking was 60.0 and for 
rate of reading, 44.6. Even though the 
silent-oral index and the perception 
scores were all higher than the score 
for rate of reading, they were decidedly 
mediocre in terms of the total distri- 
bution for the seventy-seven subjects, 
in no instance deviating more than 0.2 
sigma from the mean. Since this group 
was reasonably high in rate of think- 
ing (T score 60), one might explain the 
low reading rate in terms of the hy- 
pothesis of the study, namely, that 
rate of reading and rate of thinking 
will correspond provided that factors 
of subvocalization and perception are 
properly controlled and developed. 

Column 3 of Table 4 distinctly fails 
to support the hypothesis of the study. 
Here is a group of thirteen students 
whose rate of reading and various 
measures of perception are well above 
their average T score for rate of think- 
ing and whose reading score is even 
higher than their perceptual scores. 
One might suspect that these students 
were simply reading faster than they 
could comprehend. However, the test 
for rate of reading involved compre- 
hension, and the score was the total 
number of paragraphs that were read 
with comprehension. Paragraphs read 
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without correct comprehension did 
not contribute to the score. There may 
be some truth in the assertion fre- 
quently heard that persons ranking 
low in rate of thinking are under such 
continuous pressure from the school 
that they often do achieve beyond the 
normal expectations based on their 
ability. The old accomplishment-quo- 
tient studies of a generation ago gave 
some support to this belief, but, as far 
as the present study is concerned, 
there are no data either to support or 
to refute the suggestion. 


AN INDIVIDUAL CASE 


The nature of the problem can be 
illustrated better by analysis of indi- 
vidual cases than by dealing with 
groups. In individual case analysis, 
there is, of course, the hazard occa- 
sioned by the usual lack of high re- 
liability of individual test scores. 
Space permits only one illustration of 
the type of analysis which might be 
given to each student. 

Subject 49 had a T score in rate of 
thinking of 62; in rate of reading, his 
score was 37, a difference of 2.5 sigmas. 
Why should the reading rate of this 
student be so far below his rate of 
thinking? His silent-oral index T score 
was 40, indicating quite certainly that 
he subvocalized when reading silently. 
This is a common factor associated 
with slow reading. His T scores on the 
perception tests were as follows: span 
of perception, 32; word perception, 
45; numbers read on tachistoscope, 41. 
His eye-movement film shows scores 
of 35, 41, and 42 in the three factors of 
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words per fixation, words per regres- 
sion, and duration of fixations. Visual 
tests showed Subject 49 to have nor- 
mal visual acuity, normal stereopsis, 
and a slight abnormality in horizontal 
balance. On the tongue-twister, silent- 
oral paragraph, he showed pronounced 
subvocalization, his silent-oral index 
raw score of 0.88 showing that he ac- 
tually read more slowly silently than 
orally. His T score on the American 
Council on Education intelligence test 
was 67, corroborating his high rate-of- 
thinking test. There is every reason to 
believe that this slow-reading college 
Senior is held back by crude percep- 
tual techniques which, if improved, 
would permit him to read at a rate 
commensurate with his rate of think- 
ing. In the case of Subject 49, all fac- 
tors point to the need of corrective 


procedures which are well understood 
and are standard practice in the better 
reading clinics. Needless to say, many 
of the students in the group show more 
complex and less consistent relation- 


ships which greatly strain our present 
ability to diagnose or to recommend 
corrective treatment. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL STUDIES 


Perhaps the principal contribution, 
if any, which this study makes is that 
the hypothesis concerning the rela- 
tionship between rate of thinking and 
rate of reading is supported only par- 
tially and that there are undoubtedly 
other factors, not covered in this in- 
vestigation, that must be studied fur- 
ther. The more data that are brought 
to bear on the problem of improving 
reading, the more one is aware of the 
complexity of the relationships in- 
volved and the high degree of judg- 
ment which is necessary in interpret- 
ing reading-disability cases. Explana- 
tions which seem clear and consistent 
when only two measures are involved 
break down when additional tests are 
employed. There is evidently need for 
more analytical studies with more 
complex design. 
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STAFF FORMULATES OBJECTIVES 
FOR GUIDANCE SERVICES 


DONALD EMERY 
University of Omaha 


MOST CASES, the growth of guid- 
r’ ance services in secondary schools 
has “just happened.” The extension of 
some types of services, as well as the 
addition of other services, has fre- 
quently come about without much 
fundamental planning or intent. 
Planning is paramount to success in 
a guidance program. This statement 
is true for the half-time counselor in 
the rural high school and for the city 
guidance director, alike. Time de- 
voted to planning will be more than 
saved in the eventual operation of the 
program. Planning must be continu- 
ous, and, as additional needs are rec- 
ognized, the plans must be modified. 
Planning must be co-operative be- 
cause counselors alone do not carry 
out a guidance program. Planning 
must be comprehensive. The entire 
realm of guidance services must be en- 
visioned, even though the proportional 
emphasis may differ from time to time 
in a given program. 


A GUIDANCE PROJECT 


The type of planning needed in- 
volves consideration of a basic philoso- 
phy, a proposal of specific objectives of 
a guidance program, and the recogni- 


* 


tion of specific activities or informa- 
tion that will implement the objectives 
and philosophy. As a major group 
project during the 1949-50 school 
year, the eight full-time counselors in 
the four six-year high schools at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, along with the city di- 
rector of guidance and the school so- 
cial worker, undertook the develop- 
ment of a specific statement of philoso- 
phy, objectives, and implementation 
of secondary-school guidance services. 
Our services, too, had grown up with- 
out enough planning or co-ordination. 

The experience of devoting part or 
all of the two hours of this group’s bi- 
weekly meetings during the year to 
working out a statement was stimu- 
lating. An agreement on the basic phi- 
losophy was reached in mid-October. 
A statement on objectives was finally 
agreed on in late February. The list 
of implementation techniques was ap- 
proved in late March. The time inter- 
val involved proved to be of real val- 
ue; for many revisions of our early 
thinking on each of these three phases 
were evolved. 

Every counselor made a real contri- 
bution to developing the statements. 
The self-examination of our roles in 
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serving the students and the com- 
munity was extremely helpful to us. 
We do not presume that the philoso- 
phy, objectives, or implementation 
statements are final or that they rep- 
resent the best that can be developed. 
We do believe that they are a realistic 
statement for us at the present time. 
We expect to modify them as we grow 
in our understanding and practice of 
guidance services. The following state- 
ment of philosophy represents our 
basic belief: 

As boys and girls enter and experience 
the period of adolescence, the question of 
meeting and satisfactorily solving problems 
of social, personal, educational, and voca- 
tional nature takes on greater urgency and 
significance. 

Every adolescent needs, and has a right 
to expect, systematic assistance in identify- 
ing his problems, in securing information 
essential to dealing with his problems, and 
in the sympathetic consideration and solv- 
ing of his problems. 

Adolescents will be helped to a greater 
degree if the responsibility for planning 
systematic assistance and useful experience 
is fixed on certain public school personnel 
who, in turn, solicit and co-ordinate the 
efforts of other school personnel, the home, 
the church, and community agencies in 
helping youth solve the problems with which 
they are faced, both collectively and indi- 
vidually. 

Planned experiences and counsel, on 
both an individual and a group basis, are 
essential if individual differences and the 
ever changing qualities of adolescent per- 
sonality are to be dealt with successfully. 


Because we believe in the foregoing 
statements, we are attempting as ob- 
jectives of our guidance program: 


1. To secure accurate information about 
each student in respect to his family, school 
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attendance, academic success, personality 
development, health status, educational and 
vocational plans, work experiences, co-curric- 
ular activities, and interests and attitudes. 

2. To help youth recognize the major 
problems with which they are faced; to se- 
cure, organize, and make readily available 
useful and accurate information which will 
help youth recognize and solve these prob- 
lems; and to encourage constantly and to 
assist each youth to become intelligently 
self-directing. 

3. To be concerned with the readiness of 
youth to enter the junior high school period 
and with his optimum adjustment to each 
level of school experience; to plan and pro- 
vide a systematic series of experiences of an 
educational, vocational, personal, and social 
nature, so that each youth may develop 
progressively in his acquaintance with the 
skills in each of these areas of information 
and activity; and to be concernéd with the 
success of students in engaging in construc- 
tive and appropriate endeavor after they 
leave the public schools. 

4. To acquaint parents and staff mem- 
bers with, and to encourage the use of, the 
services available through other agencies 
of the community in the interest of providing 
greater assistance to youth. 

5. To encourage all teachers and parents 
to understand and to activate the “guid- 
ance point of view” in their contact with 
students and to provide parents and teach- 
ers with materials and assistance in this 
direction. 

6. To evaluate continually the type of 
service being rendered youth through 
guidance activities so that this service may 
be improved. Changes in the curriculum 
should be made as needs are discovered 
through guidance activities. 


Besides the general objectives given 
above, the group developed an addi- 
tional list of objectives concerned with 
each counselor’s obligation for in-serv- 
ice growth. These objectives are: 
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1. Counselors should acquaint them- 
selves continually with the program and 
personnel of other community agencies that 
may serve as additional resources in provid- 
ing the greatest guidance and assistance for 
youth. 

2. Counselors should continually secure, 
evaluate, and make available new materials 
useful in promoting the educational, voca- 
tional, personal, and social guidance of our 
youth. 

3. Counselors should meet together regu- 
larly in the interest of a mutual discussion of 
problems and the free exchange of ideas. 

4. Counselors should attend and partici- 
pate in conferences and meetings whenever 
possible, to promote their understanding and 
to stimulate themselves professionally. 

5. Counselors should be alert to pro- 
fessional literature and concepts in their 
field. 

6. Counselors should strive to achieve a 
greater understanding of the relationship 
which should exist among teachers, coun- 
selors, parents, and students. 


After agreeing on objectives, the 
group turned to consideration of im- 
plementation techniques and instru- 
ments for accomplishing our goals. 
The first step was to list all the various 
guidance activities then being carried 
out in our secondary schools. Each of 
these was listed under the objective 
which it helped accomplish.* Fre- 
quently a single activity or instrument 
contributed to the realization of two 
or more objectives. For example, a 
follow-up study of former students 
contributed to securing information 
about youth (Objective 1), to study- 
ing the success of the student in ad- 
justing after leaving school (Objective 

* Copies of the list are available from the 


Division of Special Services, Public Schools, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


3), and to the continuing evaluation of 
guidance services (Objective 6). 

One of the most valuable aspects of 
our experience was setting out our 
daily activities in relation to the goals 
they were to help achieve. This helped 
us to discover ways of making effi- 
cient use of the counselors’ time, to 
identify activities which take the 
counselors’ time but which fail to 
make significant contributions to help- 
ing youth, and to redistribute the em- 
phasis of the counselors’ time among 
the many types of demands and ob- 
ligations they must meet. 

The philosophy, objectives, and im- 
plementation statements as developed 
by the group were presented to the 
high-school principals for discussion. 
Representative teachers examined the 
statements with the counselors. Some 
modifications were then made. 


VALUE OF THE PROJECT 
The continuing value of such state- 
ments has already been proved. For 
example, if new or additional demands 
are made on the counselors’ time, or 
if counselors envision a new or modi- 
fied type of service, we have but to 
read again our philosophy and objec- 
tives to decide whether the time for 
the new or varied service is justified. 
In effect, we have a road map. We 
believe that we are avoiding unneces- 
sary detours because we have such a 
map. We believe that we shall ap- 
proach an ideal guidance program in 
our community much sooner than 
would have been possible had we not 
taken time to decide what we believe 

and where we are trying to go. 


A REMEDIAL-READING PROGRAM 
IN A SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CLIFFORD SWENBY anp MARGARET ZIELSDORF 


Wausau Senior High School, Wausau, Wisconsin 


RE YOU INTERESTED IN HELPING 
your students in secondary 
school to become better readers? Here 
is an account of the results of a reme- 
dial-reading program carried on for 
three years in Wausau Senior High 
School without the aid of an expert, 
with only a slight outlay for material, 
and without noticeable change in the 
school program. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


Wausau Senior High School is lo- 
cated in an industrial community and 
enrols approximately fifteen hundred 
students. The predominating nation- 
alities in this school are Polish and 
German. Most of the students come 
directly from the junior high school in 
the city, which enrols Grades VII-IX. 
Before entering the junior high school, 
most of these students have attended 
one of nine public or one of seven 
parochial schools in the community. 
A number of students are brought in 
from the surrounding rural area by 
bus, but the urban population pre- 
dominates. Students who attended 
parochial or rural schools generally 
are in the junior high for Grade IX 
only. 


* 


On the basis of reading tests admin- 
istered regularly in Grade IX, the ad- 
ministration and teachers in the school 
have been aware for a long time that 
a large proportion of the students 
have reading disabilities and that 
these disabilities lead to failure in 
academic subjects. But the school of- 
ficials did not feel that they had finan- 
cial means to engage a person espe- 
cially trained in remedial reading or to 
purchase the materials necessary to 
carry out a remedial program. Stu- 
dents with reading disabilities were 
given consideration when it came to 
giving marks, and they were excused 
from outside reading in many courses. 
Another obstacle to setting up a reme- 
dial program was that there did not 
seem to be time in the crowded sched- 
ule for such a program. 

This study was undertaken to de- 
termine to what extent students who 
were lacking in reading skills could be 
helped by an organized remedial-read- 
ing program in which an attempt was 
made to build morale, increase speed 
of reading, aid comprehension, and de- 
velop vocabulary. The objects were to 
determine (1) what improvement 
these students would show on stand- 
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ard reading tests, (2) what effect this 
program would have on personality 
development, (3) to what extent the 
program would affect school marks, 
and (4) what effect the program would 
have on the scores of these students on 
paper-and-pencil intelligence tests. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR 
REMEDIAL CLASSES 


The selection of individuals for the 
remedial classes was made by the 
guidance director on the basis of read- 
ing and intelligence tests, school 
marks, and conferences with the 
ninth-grade English teachers. It was 
decided to select pupils who were re- 
tarded in reading and seemed to have 
a mental age above their reading age. 
Included in the final selections were 
students retarded from one to five 
years. The selection was made in the 
spring of the year when these students 
were in Grade IX at the junior high 
school. 

Three sections of tenth-grade Eng- 
lish at the senior high school were des- 
ignated as “special English,” with em- 
phasis placed on reading. The regular 
tenth-grade English course was fol- 
lowed to a large degree, except that a 
certain part of each class period was 
used to emphasize reading techniques 
and the reading requirements were 
modified. The number of pupils in the 
classes was limited to twenty. In order 
to control the amount of required 
reading in world history and biology, 
we assigned these students to special 
classes in these subjects. In these 
classes students who needed encour- 
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agement and success were not discour- 
aged by long assignments which they 
could not complete, and the teachers 
were able to devote some of the super- 
vised-study time to helping the stu- 
dents as a group. 


INFORMATION ABOUT STUDENTS 
AND HANDICAPS 


Several devices were used to secure 
information that would indicate the 
emotional, physical, and educational 
blocks which had prevented normal 
development of the students in the 
past. The Iowa Silent Reading Test 
was administered the first day of 
school in Grade X. During the first 
week, each student was asked to write 
a short autobiography, which was to 
tell about childhood likes and dislikes, 
hobbies, ambitions, kinds of persons 
chosen as friends, sicknesses suffered, 
schools attended, grades repeated, 
things liked or disliked about school, 
and something about the individual’s 
home. These autobiographies revealed 
many emotional upsets which could 
have had much to do with the reading 
retardation. 

Factors such as the following were 
checked the first week: (1) vision, (2) 
vocalization, (3) ability to sound 
words, and (4) ability to concentrate. 

Routine checks for eye difficulties 
are given in the health classes, and re- 
sults were available for these students. 
However, since these checks merely 
show nearsightedness or farsighted- 
ness, another test to show other types 
of eye deficiencies was given in class. 
The student was required to mark 
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similarities and differences in words 
printed on a single sheet of paper. It 
was found that several students did 
not see the difference between such 
letter combinations as sué and sw or cl 
and J in the printed form. Help was 
given, in so far as possible, through 
board drill on these letter combina- 
tions, and students whose difficulties 
persisted were asked to see an oculist. 
Perhaps the most pertinent result of 
this test was that, in one class, four 
pupils came to school the next day 
wearing glasses which had previously 
been left at home. The effect of visual 
acuity on pronunciation was particu- 
larly obvious in the word “mischie- 
vous.” Four out of five students called 
on in each of two classes called it 
“mis-chee-ve-ous.” In the third class 
no student of the twenty could see the 
error until it was pointed out by the 
teacher. This would indicate that 
many students do not see the syllables 
within a word. 

Checks for vocalizing were made by 
having small groups of students place 
their fingers on their lips lightly and 
read two or three sentences aloud. 
Then they were asked to do the same 
silently. Many realized that their lips 
did move. As some students do not 
vocalize so obviously, they were asked 
to repeat the test with fingers placed 
lightly on the throat. Perhaps the 
handicap most people face in regard to 
speed in reading is the fact that they 
pronounce each word they read. This 
test made some students conscious of 
this great handicap. 

Special training was given in con- 
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centration. Early in the course the 
teacher brought library books to the 
room and told the class some interest- 
ing facts about each book. Many stu- 
dents selected one of these books, and 
some went to the library to secure 
books. The students were asked to 
bring the books to class. Each student 
was asked to write down the number 
of the page on which he was reading. 
At a given signal he started to read 
and counted the number of pages he 
had read at the end of fifteen minutes. 
Then he took a few minutes to write a 
statement about his reading. This was 
repeated for another fifteen-minute 
period, and some of the students found 
they read more the second time. The 
most amazing feature of this type of 
lesson, however, was that, in only a 
few instances, did the teacher have to 
ask a pupil to get busy because his 
mind seemed to be wandering. For 
students who had, no doubt, found it 
difficult to concentrate for even five 
minutes of study, this was a remark- 
able achievement. 


TEACHING METHODS AND DEVICES 


Building morale.—From the very 
first appearance of the pupils in reme- 
dial classes, much emphasis and effort 
were put into building morale. In the 
beginning, this was done on a group 
basis. These were students who had 
met with continual failure. They had a 
feeling of insecurity and, thus, in 
many cases, disliked school. The first 
task was to “sell” them on the idea 
that they had not been placed in just 
another slow class or that they were 
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“stupid” people who could not get 
along in regular classes. By showing 
them what others had done, we en- 
couraged them to do something for 
themselves. To help them gain confi- 
dence, they were given work of such 
difficulty and length that it was pos- 
sible for them to experience the feeling 
of success. The skill of the teacher was 
taxed to the limit, in efforts to inspire 
the students and convince them that 
they were at least average students 
and that with help they could learn. 

During the early part of the semes- 
ter, individual conferences were held. 
Through these individual conferences, 
emotional upsets were at least par- 
tially overcome, and interest in self- 
advancement built up. All the stu- 
dents expressed confidence in their 
ability to achieve. 

Increasing speed of reading.—One 


teaching device which proved particu- 
larly satisfactory was referred to as 
the “desk sheet.” An example of this 
device follows: 


One hundred years ago / there were no 
bananas / in the stores / of this country. / 
At that time / the delicious yellow-skinned 
fruit grew wild / in the jungles / of Central 
America / and in other hot, / damp coun- 
tries. / 

Today / there are great banana farms / 
called plantations. / Each plantation / has 
hundreds / or thousands / of banana plants / 
set in rows. / The banana plant / looks like 
a tree, / but it is not. / 

Each plant / grows one bunch of bananas 
/ at a time. / As soon as the bananas / are 
full-sized, / but while the skins / are still 
green, / the fruit is cut / from the plant. / 
Bananas are sent / ‘in ships / thousands of 
miles. / If the fruit were ripe / when put 


aboard / the ships, / it would spoil / before / 
it could reach other / countries. / The fruit 
ripens / after it leaves the ship.* 


The teacher distributed these desk 
sheets to the pupils at the beginning of 
the class period and asked the stu- 
dents to keep them face down so that 
a fair test of speed could be obtained. 
In this test a metronome was used in- 
stead of a stop watch for timing. The 
students were then introduced to the 
metronome both in name (on the 
blackboard) and in operation. They 
were informed that it would tick sec- 
onds and that they were to pay no at- 
tention to it until they had completed 
reading the selection. However, as 
soon as they had finished, they were to 
turn the paper face down and begin 
counting the ticks. The metronome 
ran for one minute, since the desk 
sheet had been so devised that even 
the slowest could complete it in that 
time. The students were then taught 
that, by subtracting the ticks they 
counted from sixty and by dividing 
the remainder into the number of 
words in the selection, they could de- 
termine their own rate of reading. 
Each student recorded his rate on a 
special card. Periodic tests of this type 
were given, and each student could 
watch his own progress. 

Learning to read by phrases.—For 
the past two decades, several methods 
of teaching reading have been em- 


t From Marion Monroe, Gwen Horsman, and 
William S. Gray, Basic Reading Skills for High 
School Use, p. 54. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1948. Used with permission of the pub- 
lishers. 
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ployed in the lower grades. But re- 
gardless of the method—whether it be 
from sentence to word, or phrase to 
sentence to word, or any other ap- 
proved method—the child still has to 
know the word before he can recognize 
it in different situations. Because of 
this and because of the use of the oral 
method, so that the teacher can tell 
whether the child is pronouncing the 
words correctly, the child continues to 
read words. 

The second use of the desk sheet, 
therefore, is to develop phrase-read- 
ing. Thus the student learned to read 
“{deas” rather than mere words. The 
paragraphs quoted above have been 
phrased to show one method of doing 
this. In this special English class the 
students, under teacher guidance, 
marked the selection with vertical 
lines. Again the metronome was set, 
and the teacher guided the students in 
reading the selection rhythmically and 
in phrases. After the first reading, 
which was done with the metronome 
set at 40, the speed was increased by 
stepping the tempo to 50, and the girls 
read alone. The third time, with the 
same tempo, the boys read alone. By 
increasing the tempo to 60 ticks per 
minute, many read three times as fast 
as they had ever read before. 

While it is necessary at first to have 
this reading done orally and it may 
seem that the students are still in the 
“one-word-at-a-time” stage, this is 
not really true because the slight 
pause between phrases shows that the 
student is reading ideas. Shortly after 
the primary oral lessons in phrase- 
reading, the transfer was made to 
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silent reading, and the student was 
shown that phrase-reading must be 
applied in history and biology if he is 
to read effectively at all times. 

Increasing eye-span.—The third use 
of the desk sheet, increasing eye-span, 
is not a separate method but a result 
of the two methods described. Through 
the other two methods, the student 
gradually learned the use of longer 
phrasings in more difficult material. 

Developing comprehension.—lIf the 
students learned to read more rapidly 
but without better understanding, 
this entire program would be worth- 
less. The next step was to develop the 
ability to grasp the subject of a read- 
ing selection. Material from books, 
magazines, and newspapers was used, 
and the student decided whether the 
title suited the article. When a student 
gave a book report, he was always 
asked, “What is the relation between 
the title and the story?” 

The second step in developing this 
type of comprehension was to have 
the students select the main idea in a 
single paragraph. This was done in the 
same manner as the first step. 

Another method used to train stu- 
dents in selecting the important ideas 
in a paragraph of factual material was 
to have them write one or two ques- 
tions for each paragraph. If the object 
of the lesson was only to select the 
main idea, then one question was all 
that was called for. However, as the 
students progressed in ability and 
were expected to bring out important 
details also, two or more questions 
might be the required assignment. In 
this work, the student was to pretend 
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that he was the teacher and was mak- 
ing out test questions. On the para- 
graph marked for phrasing, quoted 
above, one might use this example: 

Which would you rather be asked 
as a test question? “1. How was the 
fruit described?” “2. In what coun- 
tries did bananas grow wild?” 

The majority of the students real- 
ized immediately that the second 
question is more important than the 
first. 

The third step in developing com- 
prehension was work on selecting de- 
tails. The students were urged con- 
stantly to employ these methods in 
reading all subject-matter material, 
such as history and biology (required 
of all Sophomores). They then learned 
to make a mental outline of the ideas 
they had read, rather than trying to 
memorize facts which were unrelated 
in their minds. 

The students were shown that every 
sentence has key words and “helpers.” 
They were taught to select and under- 
line the key words. A short paragraph 
was used, and a tally made of the 
words. It was quickly noted that such 
words as “a,” “an,” “the,” “of” recur 
many times and often are not essen- 
tial to the meaning. The students 
learned that certain adjectives and 
adverbs are often key words. For ex- 
ample, in the sentence, ““The man was 
nearly six feet tall,” the word “nearly” 
is necessary to the true meaning of the 
sentence. After the key words had 
been underlined, the class read the 
paragraph, saying only the key words 
orally. A test given after this phase of 
the work gave evidence of amazing 


growth in both speed and comprehen- 
sion. 

Building vocabulary.—Before a stu- 
dent can truly grow in reading speed 
and comprehension, he must increase 
his recognition vocabulary. 

The Dynamic Vocabulary Exer- 
cises,? Grades I through XIV, were 


used to great advantage. The students 


learned to see words in relation to one 
another, rather than as isolated words 
without real meaning. 

Phonetics are of no value if taught 
in isolation, but the phonetic sounds 


are of great worth if they are taught in 


connection with the Dynamic Vocab- 
ulary Exercises and spelling. No time 
was set aside in the teacher’s plan for 
teaching phonics, but every oppor- 
tunity to use phonetic sounds was em- 
ployed. Wherever possible, the stu- 
dents in this special class were given 
an opportunity to use phonetic sounds 
in spelling, in pronunciation, and in 
determining the meaning of the word. 
Since prefixes are generally phonetic 
in sound, the students were helped to 
get pronunciation and meaning when 
prefixes were presented. Phonetic drill 
is also good for students who see 
“brid” for “bird” or “gril” for “girl.” 
For example, if a student wrote “gril,” 
the teacher placed this word on the 
board, showed the correct spelling, 
and then had the class list on the 
board words which had this same 
phonetic element, such as “swirl” and 
“twirl.” 

The students were trained to use 


2 Dynamic Vocabulary Exercises. Seattle, 
Washington: University of Washington Book 
Store, 1940. 
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the dictionary to learn word mean- 
ings, but only if they could not get the 
idea from the context. Whenever pos- 
sible, the students guessed at the 
meaning of a word through its use in a 
sentence. Dictionary drill can prove to 
be a method by which vocabulary is 
improved, but it is more valuable in 
training for writing than for reading. 
Many other devices were employed, 
of course, in helping the student in- 
crease his vocabulary. Those men- 
tioned above are merely examples. 


RESULTS 


In this paper we have tried to show 
you who are interested in better read- 
ing in your school how a program 
which will help your students to help 


TABLE 1 


MEDIAN SCORE AND GRADE EQUIVALENT 
ACHIEVED ON IOWA SILENT READING 
TEST BY THREE TENTH-GRADE CLASSES 
BEFORE (SEPTEMBER) AND AFTER (MAY) 
REMEDIAL-READING TRAINING 


1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-so 


Median score: 
145 144 149 
154 160 165 
Median grade 

equivalent: 


themselves may be carried on in the 
regular English class. The record of 
improvement shown in Tables 1 and 2 
indicates that such a program is worth 
while. 

The improvement in the median 
score from year to year (Table 1) is 
probably the result of two factors: im- 
provement in the selection of students 
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for the remedial classes and the 
teacher’s use, because of the experi- 
ence gained, of better teaching mate- 
rials and improved teaching methods. 

The distribution of the scores for 
1949-50 (Table 2) shows that 75 per 
cent of the pupils gained two or more 
years in grade level during the one 
year of training. The largest gain was 


TABLE 2 


GAINS MADE IN 1949-50 ON IOWA SILENT 
READING TEST BY SIXTY TENTH-GRADE 
STUDENTS AFTER ONE YEAR OF REME- 
DIAL TRAINING 


Stupents Maxinc GAIN 
NuMBER OF GRADE 
LEvets GAINED 


Number Per Cent 


5.5 grades, and the smallest, zero. The 
six students making a gain of less than 
one year had very poor attendance 
records. 

The median intelligence quotient, 
as measured by the California Test of 
Mental Maturity, rose from 96 in Sep- 
tember to 101 in May. In 48 cases out 
of 60, there was an increase in intel- 
ligence quotient. The increase in intel- 
ligence quotient was from 1 to 26 
points. The intelligence quotient of 
three students went up by 20-26 
points. The intelligence quotient of 
eleven of the students went up 10-20 
points. The intelligence quotient of 
twenty-one students went up 5-10 


i 
| 4 6.7 
14 23.3 
Less thant......... 6 10.0 
60 100.0 
7 
September. .... 7.2 7.0 7.7 
MARY... 8.5 9.6 10.6 
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points. These findings suggest that 
success on this group test is not always 
dependent on intelligence alone but is 
greatly influenced by a good com- 
mand of the fundamental skills, such 
as reading. Our experience with reme- 
dial reading indicates that many boys 
and girls who have been branded 
“stupid” have instead been unfortu- 
nate in that they have missed out in 
the proper development of reading 
skills. 

The improvement in reading skills 
definitely influenced the work of these 
students in other classes. Their teach- 
ers reported that their grade-point 
averages went up considerably. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It was found that a program of this 
type could be put into the curriculum 
of the school as a part of the regular 
school program. The advantage to the 
students was that they were not bur- 
dened by an extra class which de- 
prived them of valuable study periods 
in school. 

The classes were conducted by a 
regular member of the teaching staff, 
and the outlay for materials was 
small. The only item that involved 
much expense was the metronome, 
and this device is not essential to this 
work. A pencil or pen struck against 
another object at regularly timed in- 
tervals would produce the same ef- 
fect. Therefore, any school which is 
large enough to have two or more sec- 
tions of tenth-grade English and 
which has a desire to give the stu- 
dents who are lacking in reading skills 
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a chance to succeed, should be able to 
offer this type of program. 

The program served to correct read- 
ing disabilities, as evidenced by test 
results. Furthermore, the students did 
better on group intelligence tests and 
made better school marks when their 
reading ability improved. 

The effect on the personality devel- 
opment of the various students was 
hard to measure. Remarks made by 
the students and observation of their 
changed attitudes toward school work 
and toward teachers gave evidence 
that they were better-adjusted indi- 
viduals than they had been at the be- 
ginning of the project. 

Because of continual requests by 
other students for help in reading, it 
was evident that the students in these 
classes did not feel that they were 
segregated into special slow classes be- 
cause they were “stupid.” These re- 
quests also indicated that not all stu- 
dents in the school who needed help 
were getting it. 

The study brought about an aware- 
ness on the part of the faculty of the 
importance of basic reading skills and 
of the close correlation between read- 
ing ability and academic success. In 
September, 1950, a survey was made 
of students dropping out of school 
before graduation. It was found that 
only one of the sixty students in the 
special English classes in 1949-50 
dropped out after Grade X, and this 
boy was eighteen years old. A much 
larger proportion of the entire school 
enrolment usually failed to re-enter 
for Grade XI. 
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THE STUDENT SPEAKS ON MENTAL HYGIENE 


MABEL A. BUCKNER 
Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 


E TEACHERS are prone to sit be- 

hind our desks, look out on our 
classes, and decide rather arbitrarily 
what and how our students should be 
taught. I have long wished that I might 
think my way out of this booby trap 
in teaching and get some information, 
uncolored by my own ideas and ex- 
perience, on ways of vitalizing my 
teaching and creating a classroom at- 
mosphere in which the principles of 
mental hygiene would be successfully 
applied. After all, my students, I 
thought, are the ones who could give 
me the most accurate information; for 
most of them know what they came to 
college to get and under what condi- 
tions they are most likely to get it. 

I decided to put wings to my 
wishes, and, settling back, I asked this 
question, “If you were a teacher inter- 
ested in writing a paper on the subject 
‘Mental Hygiene in the Classroom,’ 
what would you say?” 

I said little, sat back, and just lis- 
tened. Consequently, the ideas I am 
recording here are those of girls in 
their first year of junior college. In 
most cases, even the words are theirs, 
and all I have done is to group the 
ideas. 

I was prepared for the first ques- 
tion, ‘“‘What do you mean by ‘mental 


* 


hygiene’? ” but not for the answers I 
heard. 

“Well, it’s morale.” 

“Tt means harmony in the class- 
room, no tension, a class relaxed but 
not too relaxed.” 

“Tt’s how to keep students mentally 
healthy.” 

“That’s true,” the fourth remarked, 
“but you might add ‘happy’ to 
healthy. Mental hygiene is happiness. 
And teachers should know its sig- 
nificance to the classroom.” 

At this point I posed the question, 
“What can I as a teacher do to help 
keep my students mentally healthy 
and happy?” 

The first point mentioned, and re- 
turned to again and again, was, 
“Know your students. Be interested 
in them.” This implies knowing all 
you can about them—their strengths, 
their weaknesses, their peculiarities. 
It implies, too, a sympathetic attitude 
toward their shortcomings. 

Know them outside, as well as in, 
the classroom. You can do this by at- 
tending assemblies, vespers, parties, 
and teas to which you are invited. 
Know them by name, and address 
them when you meet them on the 
campus. This makes them feel that 
you are interested in them; for we 
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all like the sound of our own names. 

The second point a student gave 
was somewhat akin to this, “We 
shouldn’t be afraid of our teachers, 
but in high school there was a class 
that I just hated to go into. It was 
like going into a vacuum. You didn’t 
dare move. You just sat rigid and 
were so scared you just couldn’t 
think.” 

Some students, I learned, are afraid 
of almost any teacher. It is, therefore, 
up to the instructor to get acquainted 
with them outside the classroom so 
that the students will know that the 
teacher is, after all, a human being. A 
“coke” together in the tearoom, a 
cigarette in the smoker, a meal in the 
instructor’s home—these and other 
outside contacts will be helpful. 

Said another, “Know how to draw 
out the timid in class. Help them to 
overcome their timidity. Encourage 
class participation by all. Avoid the 
extremes—monopoly on the part of 
the aggressive and lack of participa- 
tion on the part of the timid.” 

“Tt makes me nervous,” said one 
girl, “to have an instructor look out 
the window, at the blackboard, or at 
the ceiling when he is talking to us. 
It gives the impression that he is just 
saying words and is not at all inter- 
ested in us.” 

That suggested to another young 
woman that talking over the students’ 
heads, figuratively speaking, is also 
bad. 

Interest in the student is important, 
but so is a teacher’s interest in his sub- 
ject, which, I was told, implies or- 
ganizing the material and giving the 
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assignments in units instead of day by 
day. This method shows that some 
thought and preparation have been 
given by the instructor, and it inspires 
confidence in the student. No class- 
room situation can be good without 
this confidence. 

In addition to being well prepared, 
the work should be challenging and 
should be presented in a variety of 
methods. It is deadly dull to go into 
class each day and know exactly what 
to expect. If the work is interesting, it 
is easier to keep students busy—an 
essential requirement from the men- 
tal-hygiene point of view. If the stu- 
dents know that the teacher works, 
they are willing to work; and this is 
important. “Don’t let students get 
away without working,” was said 
again and again. “On the other hand, 
don’t assume that students are not 


working and say to anyone who comes 
for extra help, ‘Just study harder, and 
you can get it all right. You aren’t 


working. 

Teachers frequently overwork their 
students. This is especially true when, 
through poor planning or too great 
ambition, they wake up toward the 
end of the semester to find that there 
is still much to do. Then they put the 
responsibility on the student, who, on 
his own, rushes through the work 
without getting much out of it. The 
student gets panicky, and little is ac- 
complished. “Teachers should,” a girl 
remarked, “teach less and teach it 
better.” 

One of my students volunteered, 
“Tt helps a lot if you feel that the 
teacher wants you to get what he has 
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to offer instead of having the attitude, 
‘Here it is. Take it or leave it.’ ” 

A lively discussion followed the 
emphatic statement of one of the girls 
that she had spent her entire school 
life preparing: in grammar school pre- 
paring for high school, in high school 
preparing for college, in college pre- 
paring for the university. “When,” 
she asked, “‘can I stop preparing and 
start living?” 

Rising to the defense of our present 
educational system, another student 
replied, “Well, you ought to be glad 
you are in school now instead of in our 
mothers’ day because then colleges 
aimed to meet the needs of future 
scholars. Now, at least they realize 
that we aren’t scholars-to-be but citi- 
zens-to-be.” 

The first girl still was not satisfied. 
“Why talk about future citizens? 
We're citizens right now. Why not 
think of our present personal and so- 
cial needs instead of always looking to 
the future? We’re living right now, 
aren’t we? How can mental health be 
better guaranteed than by recognizing 
this?” 

Since this discussion was taking 
place in an English class, I encouraged 
the students to point out their present 
needs in this particular field. The first 
point discussed was letter-writing. 
Many of the students have come away 
from home for the first time and feel 
that the letters they write to their 
families and friends are inadequate. 
They need help—help, too, in writing 
thank-you notes, notes of sympathy, 
letters of application, etc. 
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They pointed out that they have to 
study much harder than in high school 
and frequently feel swamped. One of 
the chief reasons for this is that most 
of them read slowly. They need help 
in increasing their reading speed and 
in acquiring better reading habits. 
Many of them are unable to get the 
main ideas from the material of their 
textbooks,. and, here too, they need 
training in selecting the salient points 
and in putting the ideas into their own 
words. 

Table conversation in the family 
circle presents no special problems, 
but girls eating for the first time in a 
college dining-room are frequently shy 
and self-conscious. They cannot think 
what to say and so make no contribu- 
tion at all to the conversation. They 
need help—help for their lives right 
now, not for some nebulous future. 

This led to a discussion of telephone 
etiquette and of their pet complaints 
in this field of communication: fail- 
ure to apologize when a wrong num- 
ber has been dialed; the curt question, 
“Who is this?”’; the lack of considera- 
tion for other members of a party line. 
The students felt that they could prof- 
it by thinking about and discussing 
this problem. 

When the end of the hour had 
come, it was obvious that many facets 
of the question of mental hygiene in 
the classroom had been untouched, 
but the students had indicated clearly 
the direction in which college teaching 
should go: we teachers must think 
more seriously of personalizing, vital- 
izing, and functionalizing our work. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


RITINGS IN THE FIELD of guid- 
Woance which appeared in the last 
half of 1950 and the first half of 1951 
have been canvassed for this list of 
references. The items selected have 
been organized as in preceding years, 
namely, under “Distribution,” ‘Ad- 
justment,” and “Distribution and 
Adjustment.” 


DISTRIBUTION 


493. BAER, MAx F., and RoEBER, EDWARD 

C. Occupational Information: Its Na- 
ture and Use. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii+ 
602. 
Primarily a college textbook in counselor 
preparation, this book brings together 
much basic knowledge of occupational 
structure and functioning. Presents sources 
of information and includes treatment of 
methods of using the information. 


. BARBER, LeRoy E. ‘“‘Why Some Able 
High-School Graduates Do Not Go to 
College,” School Review, LIX (Feb- 


ruary, 1951), 93-96. 

This investigation, carried on mainly by 
interview, showed that various motiva- 
tional factors, considered collectively, were 
actually more important than the economic 
factor in accounting for failure to go to 
college on the part of many high-school 
graduates whose intelligence quotients 
were above 115. 


. Berpre, F. “The Differential 
Aptitude Tests as Predictors in Engi- 
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neering Training,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XLII (February, 
1951), 114-23. 

Presents a study yielding relatively low 
coefficients of correlation between the 
predictive test battery and academic suc- 
cess. 


. BRAMMER, LAWRENCE, and WILLIAMs, 


MILTON, JR. “Organization and Opera- 
tion of a Vocational Library,” Occupa- 
tions, XXIX (December, 1950), 177- 
81. 

By means of a check list of pertinent ques- 
tions and succinct answers, the standards 
for the vocational library are effectively 
presented. 


. BRAYFIELD, ARTHUR H., and MICKEL- 


SON, GRACE T. “Disparities in Occupa- 
tional Information Coverage,” Occupa- 
tions, XXIX (April, 1951), 506-8. 
Presents an analysis of occupational litera- 
ture which shows that the white-collar 
and professional occupations receive a 
disproportionate amount of attention. 


. BRAYFIELD, ARTHUR H., and REED, 


Patricia AEPLI. “How Readable Are 
Occupational Information Booklets?” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXIV 
(October, 1950), 325-28. 

Application of the Flesch formulas for 
measuring readability to a large sample of 
current pamphlet literature on occupations 
led the investigators to the conclusion that 
less than 5 per cent of these publications 
reach the readability level of popular 
“digest”? magazines. 
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. Brown, Hues S. “Differential Predic- 
tion by the A.C.E,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XLIV (October, 1950), 
116-21. 


Reports a study of students at Long Beach 
City College (California), from which it 
was concluded that the American Council 
on Education Psychological Test ‘has 
very limited value as a predictor of aca- 
demic success in quantitative subjects in the 
Long Beach City College, but in linguistic 
subjects the results compare favorably 
with any of the tests in the field.”’ 


. CARRUTHERS, JOHN B. “Tabular Sum- 
mary Showing Relation between Cleri- 
cal Test Scores and Occupational Per- 
formance,” Occupations, XXIX (Octo- 
ber, 1950), 40-50. 

Summarizes, from the literature on guid- 
ance and personnel work, the studies of 
the validity of clerical tests, showing for 
each occupation the tests that have been 
used, the criteria that were employed, and 
the coefficients of correlation between 
scores and occupational performance. In- 
cludes a bibliography of sixty-six items. 


. “College Nights,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXIV (October, 1950), 
182-87. 

Presents a report of the College Nights 
Committee of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Officers of 
Admission. Following careful analysis of 
diverse opinions from various sources, the 
committee drew up a list of precise sug- 
gestions for the administration of the Col- 
lege Night asa part of the high-school guid- 
ance program. 


. Cross, Orrin H. “A Study of Faking 
on the Kuder Preference Record,” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, X (Summer, 1950), 271-77. 

Reports a scientific study which leads to 
the following conclusion: “It thus appears 
that a subject suitably motivated may 
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successfully fake the Kuder Preference 
Record.”’ 


. FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. Methods of Vo- 


cational Guidance. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1951. Pp. x +464. 

An extensive revision and enlargement of 
an earlier book, giving numerous helpful 
examples of best practice and many sug- 
gestions for learning activities. 


. FRANDSEN, ARDEN N. “The Wechsler- 


Bellevue Intelligence Scale and High 
School Achievement,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XXXIV (December, 
1950), 406-11. 

Presents a study of high-school Seniors 
which yielded a correlation coefficient of 
-69. 


. GINZBERG, ELI; GINSBURG, SoL W.; 


AXELRAD, SIDNEY; and HERMA, JOHN 
L. Occupational Choice: An Approach to 
a General Theory. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. Pp. viii+272. 
The authors attempt to formulate a genera 
theory of occupational choice and to iden- 
tify successive stages in the process. They 
obtained data by holding one interview 
with each of ninety-one youths, aged 
eleven to twenty-four, inclusive. 


KRESSEL, HERMAN A. “An Experiment 
in Practical Aptitude Testing: The De- 
velopment, Use, and Application of 
Profiles in Unit-Trade Exploratory 
Courses,” High Points in the Work of 
the High Schools of New York City, 
XXXII (October, 1950), 25-38. 
Describes a practical plan for making the 
most of the exploratory values of indus- 
trial-arts courses. 


. Matcotm, Davip D. “Which Interest 


Inventory Should I Use?” Journal of 
Educational Research, XLIV (October, 
1950), 91-98. 

Presents an evaluation, by opinion of clients 
and counselors, of four most widely known 
interest inventories. 
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508. NELSON, LesteR W. “Secondary- 


School-College Relationships,” College 
and University, XX VI (October, 1950), 
67-71. 

Offers suggestions for improvement of the 
articulation of colleges and secondary 
schools which are important for guidance 
workers to consider. 


. OSBORNE, R. TRAvis; SANDERS, WILMA 


B.; and GREENE, JAMEs E. “The Dif- 
ferential Prediction of College Marks 
by ACE Scores,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XLIV (October, 1950), 
107-15. 

Reports a study carried on with students 
at the University of Georgia. Linguistic 
scores and total scores were found to be 
more predictive than quantitative scores. 


. PorRuBEN, ADAM, JR. “Validation and 


Standardization of the AGO General 
Mechanical Aptitudes Test for the Se- 
lection of Civilian Employees in War 
Department Installations,” Education- 
al and Psychological Measurement, X 
(Summer, 1950), 254-62. 

Measuring the validity of the AGO Gen- 
eral Mechanical Aptitudes Test against the 
criterion of success in a trade school at 
the secondary level yielded relatively high 
coefficients of correlation. 


. STRANG, Ruta. “Social Aspects of Vo- 


cational Guidance,” School Review, 
LVIII (September, 1950), 326-34. 


Makes a reasoned statement of the need 
for helping young people choose vocations 
for social values but argues also that “there 
is no inevitable conflict between the in- 
dividualistic and the social emphases in 
vocational guidance.” 


. STRONG, EDWARD K., JR. ‘Permanence 


of Interest Scores over 22 Years,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXV 
(April, 1951), 89-91. 

Presents new evidence showing that inter- 
ests become better established with in- 
creasing age. 


ADJUSTMENT 


513. “Juvenile Delinquency Prevention,” 

Journal of Educational Sociology, XXIV 
(September, 1950), 1-51. 
A symposium describing techniques, 
processes, and agencies employed in the 
detection and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 


. LANGDON, GRACE, and Stout, IRvING 
W. These Well-adjusted Children. New 
York: John Day Co., 1951. Pp. x+246. 
Tells how the parents of a group of well- 
adjusted children replied to the question, 
“What in the home life accounts for your 
child’s good adjustment?”’ While a thought- 
ful record of interviews is the main con- 
tent, summary tables of ethnic back- 
ground, education of parents, occupations 
of fathers, family incomes, and other data 
serve to define the subjects interviewed. 


. Porter, E. H., Jr. Introduction to 

Therapeutic Counseling. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. Pp. xii+ 
224. 
This book may well be regarded as a 
manual for the development of counseling 
techniques. While the orientation is gen- 
erally client-centered, the book is intended 
to help the reader face major issues in 
counseling without regard to his accept- 
ance of nondirective hypotheses. 


. RoGrers, Cart R. Client-centered Ther- 
apy. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1951. Pp. xiv-+560. 

Not a replacement of Counseling and 
Psychotherapy by the same author but an 
advanced treatment of the nondirective 
approach and related points of view in 
counseling. The exposition has been en- 
riched by the researches that have been 
carried on by the author and his students 
in the past decade, many of which have 
been included in these annual lists of “Se- 


tSee also Item 44 (Gragg) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the January, 
1951, number of the Elementary School Journal 
and Item 285 (Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor) 
in the April, 1951, number of the same journal. 
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lected References on Guidance.’’ A volume 
of the first importance for guidance 
workers. 


. Smitn, Giapys H. “Sociometric Study 
of Best-liked and Least-liked Chil- 
dren,” Elementary School Journal, LI 
(October, 1950), 77-85. 

Exemplifies the technique of sociometric 
study with children in Grade IV. The 
results are analyzed, and the advantages 
of this technique for the improvement of 
social adjustment are made evident. 


. THORNE, FREDERICK C. Principles of 
Personality Counseling. Brandon, Ver- 
mont: Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1950. Pp. xvi+492. 

Presents a systematic treatment of various 
techniques of counseling and psycho- 
therapy. The author’s viewpoint is con- 
sistently eclectic. The purpose of the 
book is indicated in the author’s statement 
that therapy’s aim is to replace emotional- 
compulsive behavior with deliberate ra- 
tional-adaptive behavior founded on the 
utmost utilization of intellectual re- 
sources. 


. Witson, Frances M. “Guidance in 
Elementary Schools,’ Occupations, 
XXIX (December, 1950), 168-73. 

Presents thoughtful opinion concerning 
the nature and scope of guidance at the 
elementary-school level, with definite 
suggestions for the activities of guidance 
specialist, classroom teacher, and clinician. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT 


. BARAHAL, GEoRGE D. Converting a 
Veterans Guidance Center. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 
1950. Pp. x-+100. 

Describes problems and procedures in 
converting the Stanford University Veter- 
ans Administration Guidance Center into a 
counseling center for all students at the 
University. 


. BARAHAL, GEORGE D., and BRAMMER, 
L. M. “What Do College Freshmen 
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Think of Their School Counseling?” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXV (October, 1950), 328-31. 
By “permissive evaluation interview,” 
the opinions of one hundred Stanford 
University Freshmen were obtained con- 
cerning the extent and character of the 
high-school counseling which they had 
experienced. 


. BRAYFIELD, ARTHUR H. (editor). Read- 


ings in Modern Methods of Counseling. 
New York: Appleton—Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. xii+526. 

From recent writings, mostly in periodical 
literature, the editor has assembled some 
of the best thinking in the field of counsel- 
ing. The material is classified under the 
following topics: ‘“The Clinical Method,’’ 
“Diagnosis,’’ ‘Treatment,’ ‘Interview- 
ing,’ “Evaluation.’”?” Emphasis is on 
counseling in higher education. 


. CARLIN, LESLIE O. “Present Status of 


Counseling Records in Public Junior 
Colleges,” Junior College Journal, XXI 
(December, 1950), 240-42. 

Reports an investigation of practice in 
150 junior colleges, the frequency with 
which cumulative records are maintained, 
and the frequency with which items in 23 
major categories are found in the records. 


. Children and Youth at the Midcentury: 


A Chart Book. Raleigh, North Carolina: 
Health Publications Institute, Inc., 
1951 [unnumbered]. 

Consists of seventy-five charts, with ac- 
companying comments, constituting “a 
graphic presentation of social and eco- 
nomic facts important in the lives of 
Children and Youth.” 


. Crow, LEsTER D., and Crow, ALICE. 


An Introduction to Guidance: Principles 
and Practice. New York: American 
Book Co., 1951. Pp. xii+430. 

Treats of the varied characteristics and 
techniques of guidance. Presents guidance 
at each age level, from the preschool age 
to adulthood, aiming to depict the function 
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as a continuous process concerned with 
several phases of a person’s life. 


. CUNLIFFE, REx B. The Guidance Pro- 


gram in the Public Secondary Schools in 
New Jersey. Rutgers University Studies 
in Education, No. 16. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 
1950. Pp. iv+58. 

Presents a survey of practice, made by 
use of a questionnaire. While this survey 
follows earlier ones, made in 1930-31, 
1935-36, and 1940-41, a different ques- 
tionnaire was used, and comparisons were 
not made. 


. DuGAN, Wits E. “Counseling and 


Guidance in the Secondary School,’ 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXV 
(January, 1951), 9-78. 

Prepared under the editorial direction of 
the Committee on Testing and Guidance 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, this report is presented 
in seven chapters which define and de- 
scribe the function, clarify the responsi- 
bilities of principal and counselor, and 
present useful references and materials. 


. “so Years’ Progress of American La- 
bor,” Monthly Labor Review, LXXI 
(July, 1950), 1-103. 


A midcentury review, organized under 
such topics as “The Worker and His Job,”’ 
“Changes in Modes of Living,’ “The 
Worker’s Quest for Security,” “The Work- 
er and His Organizations,” “Labor Legis- 
lation and the Role of Government,”’ and 
“Significant Books on Labor of the Past 
Fifty Years.” 


. Fopor, Byron J., and Hatcu, Ray- 


MOND N. “Counselors Evaluate Experi- 
ence in Business and Industry,” Occu- 
pations, XXTX (October, 1950), 19-22. 
Describes and evaluates a university sum- 
mer-session course designed to give 
counselors practical job experience in 
business and industry. 
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530. “Guidance and Counseling,” Review of 


Educational Research, XXI (April, 
1951), 71-166. 

The entire issue of the journal is devoted 
to a review of the literature for the pre- 
ceding three-year period. 


. Hamein, SHIRLEY A. Chats with Teach- 


ers about Counseling. Bloomington, II- 
linois: McKnight & McKnight Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950. Pp. x +226. 

Written for “teachers who counsel,’’ this 
book offers suggestions, with many ex- 
amples, on the varied aspects of counsel- 
ing. It is directed toward the problems of 
teen-agers. 


. HANNA, JosEpuH V. “Estimating Intel- 


ligence by Interview,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, X (Au- 
tumn, 1950), 420-30. 

Correlation coefficients of .71 and .66 were 
found between intelligence-test scores and 
estimates of intelligence by interviewers 
in a counseling center. 


. A Healthy Personality for Every Child. 


A Digest of the Fact Finding Report to 
the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. Raleigh, 
North Carolina: Health Publications 
Institute, 1951. Pp. x +1098. 
Summarizes the best thinking on the broad 
problem indicated in the title, contributing 
many understandings essential for all 
guidance workers. 


. Heston, JosepH C. “Personality In- 


ventories as Tools in Guidance,” Occu- 
pations, XXIX (April, 1951), 497-501. 
Presents a statement of limitations and 
advantages in the practical use of per- 
sonality inventories, concluding with a 
number of guiding principles. 


. Hoppock, RosBeErt, and Rosinsovn, H. 


AtaNn. “Job Satisfaction Researches of 
1949,” Occupations, XXIX (October, 
1950), 13-18. 
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Offers a summary and characterization of 
the studies of job satisfaction. Includes a 
bibliography of twenty-eight items. 


. Hoppock, RoBERT, and Rosrnson, H. 
ALAN. “Job Satisfaction Researches of 
1950,” Occupations, XXIX (May, 
1951), 572-78. 

The authors sense “a trend in the direction 
of refined exploration of techniques... . 
A number of the studies have made use of 
projective techniques, intensive interview- 
ing, personality scales, interest blanks, 
and less conventional surveys.”’ 


. KEMPFER, Homer, and CHESKIE, 
Sopure V. “Adult Guidance Services 
in Public Schools,” Occupations, XXIX 
(February, 1951), 324-27. 

Reports a nation-wide survey, from which 
it is concluded that fewer than one out of 
eight public-school adult-education pro- 
grams provide guidance services. 


. Kitcu, Donatp E., and McCreary, 
H. Improving Guidance Pro- 
grams in Secondary Schools. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Vol. XIX, No. 8. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1950. Pp. vi+66. 

Offers suggestions concerning the various 
features of a guidance program. Concludes 
the discourse on each feature with a useful 
check list for evaluation of its use in a 
practical school situation. 


. KREMEN, BENJAMIN G. “Counselor 
Certification in the United States,” Oc- 
cupations, XXIX (May, 1951), 584-86. 
Reports an investigation of nation-wide 
practice and expert opinion in the field of 
counseling. Gives data showing growth 
in recognition of the function. 


. LANGSTON, DANIEL W. “Trends in 
County-Level School Guidance Serv- 
ices,” Occupations, XXIX (May, 1951), 
579-83. 

Reports an investigation “designed to de- 
termine the types, quantity, and quality 
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of county-level guidance services offered 
during the school years 1938-39 and 1948- 
49, and planned for 1958-59”’ in the state 
of California. 


. PAULSON, BLANCHE B. “A Chicago 


Course Called ‘Careers,’ ” Occupations, 
XXIX (May, 1951), 591-94. 

Describes ‘Self-Appraisal and Careers,’’ 
a semester elective course offered in the 
upper secondary years, for which a series of 
seven specially prepared pamphlets furnish 
basic psychological lessons and a manual 
for career study. 


. POLMANTIER, PAut C., and 


Gtynn E. “Group Procedures in Guid- 
ance in Secondary Schools,” Occupa- 
tions, XXTX (April, 1951), 492-06. 
Presents a survey of practice showing fre- 
quency of use of a wide variety of group- 
guidance techniques. 


. RoBInson, Francis P. Principles and 


Procedures in Student Counseling. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. x+ 
322. 

The main purpose of this book is to help 
counselors develop skill in work with 
normal individuals, primarily at the uni- 
versity level. The exposition is taken up in 
the following four parts: ‘Factors in the 
Counseling Situation,” “Counseling Tech- 
niques,’’ “Types of Interviews,” and “Re- 
lated Aspects of Counseling Programs.” 


. Rypen, A. H. “Including Parents in 


Counseling,” Occupations, XXIX 
(May, 1951), 587-90. 

Reports an experiment in the use of a well- 
defined plan for parent-student-counselor 
conferences. The practice was evaluated 
by an opinion questionnaire. 


. SMITH, GLENN E. Principles and Prac- 


tices of the Guidance Program: A Basic 
Text. New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. 
Pp. xii+380. 

Presents a general treatment of the field 
of guidance. 
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546. STARBECK, CATHERINE. “‘Parent-Inter- 


view Day in Chicago Public Schools,” 
Elementary School Journal, LI (Novem- 
ber, 1950), 143-45. 

Describes a unique practice in elementary 
schools. More than 95 per cent of the 
parents attend the parent-day interviews. 


. WALKER, CHARLES R. Steeltown: An 


Industrial Case History of the Conflict 
between Progress and Security. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xviii+ 
284. 

Presents an intimate study of “life inside 
the mill’’ and “life outside the mill’’ in a 
small city dominated by steel manufac- 
turing. The elements of job satisfaction are 
significantly illuminated. 


. WILLIAMSON, E. G. “Directive versus 


Non-directive Counseling,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXV 
(October, 1950), 332-36. 

Presents a clarifying discussion of counsel- 
ing responsibilities and attitudes. 


549. WRENN, C. GILBERT. Student Personnel 


Work in College. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1951. Pp. x +590. 

Intended for use as a textbook in student 
personnel sequences in college and graduate 
school, this book is divided into five parts: 
“The Basis of Student Personnel Work,’’ 
“Counseling Services’? “Group Experi- 
ences,’ “Further Student Personnel 
Services,”’ and “Significant Areas of Gen- 
eral Institutional Administration.’? Ruth 
Strang contributed five of the chapters. 
The Appendix includes reports on, and 
materials used by, student personnel 
services at various colleges and universities. 


. WRENN, C. GILBERT, and DuvuGAN, 


WILLIs E. Guidance Procedures in High 
School. The Modern School Practices 
Series, No. 1. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1950. Pp. x +72. 
Many references are made in this book to 
the inadequacies of practice that have been 
found to prevail in Minnesota high schools, 
and procedures are recommended in light 
of those conditions. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Tuomas Woopy, Liberal Education for Free 
Men. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1951. Pp. viii+-296. $4.00. 


It is a significant coincidence that Thomas 
Woody’s new publication, Liberal Education 
for Free Men, appears almost simultaneously 
with a related volume from the University of 
Minnesota Press. The latter, General Educa- 
tion in Transition: A Look Ahead, is edited by 
H. T. Morse, dean of the General College of 
the University of Minnesota. These two 
books have much in common from the view- 
point of purpose, content, and underlying 
philosophy, except that the Minnesota pub- 
lication is more comparative than historical. 

Our aim here is to introduce and appraise 
Woody’s unique and pretentious study of 
liberal education and its historical connec- 
tions. In describing this as a pretentious piece 
of writing, we do not mean in terms of quan- 
titativescopeorexceptional coverage. Its pre- 
tentiousness lies in its uniqueness, the other 
characteristic of this original, scholarly, and 
forceful book. Men of broad reading and 
deep learning will pore over its pages with 
pleasure and profound satisfaction. Here is 
erudition, not for the rank and file of younger 
students, but for the matured educational 
mind, which will find it an excellent reference 
authority of expansive academic value. In it 
will be found many facts and answers for 
numerous questions that remain long neg- 
lected in college and high-school classrooms. 
Would that many of our more competent 
and ambitious teachers could have contact 
with the revealing and conclusive subject 
matter here being offered the professional 
public! 

The point we wish to make here is that, if 
more textbooks of this type were available 


and were utilized, there would be less froth, 
inaccuracy, and frustration in the American 
classroom. The book is an invitation to 
learning, an attractive and invaluable com- 
pendium of widely needed knowledge. There 
is nothing bromidic, repetitious, or common- 
place in this factual document. The chapter 
titles illustrate the author’s talent for cloth- 
ing ideas and eras with colorful and arresting 
literary captions. A few samples follow: 
“Chinese Modes of Liberal Learning,” “Ja- 
nus Views Liberal Education,” “Liberal 
Learning in Extremis,” and “Disciplinary 
Interlude.” The climax chapter furnishes the 
title of the book and is truly the culmination 
stage of this exhilarating historical writing. 
The fifty-six pages of this chapter are de- 
voted to clearing up several elusive problems 
in the field of educational philosophy. 

We admit that we have been uncertain as 
to the meaning and value of liberal educa- 
tion as described by the philosophical writers, 
from Aristotle down. We have been confused 
in both theory and practice. After evaluating 
the abundance of authentic data, little doubt 
remains concerning the perplexity that pre- 
vails in the minds of even those persons who 
are distinguished for their enlightened and 
judicious power of interpretation. Readers 
are continually confronted with a multiplici- 
ty of quotations and excerpts from world- 
famous thinkers, which provide a running 
test of their scholarship limitations and 
needs. 

Some of our most intriguing and disturb- 
ing dilemmas in the philosophy of education 
are associated in Woody’s volume with their 
proper historical context materials—a genu- 
ine contribution to the learning efficiency of 
students devoted to this curricular specialty. 
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Another notable feature is the treatment of 
the interrelationship of the numerous sci- 
ences, arts, and intellectual techniques in- 
volved in our larger concept of liberal learn- 
ing. At the beginning of the book appears a 
dedication to those individuals who strive 
for freedom, and at the close the student 
feels more than ever convinced that the 
struggle will continue to be profitable, par- 
ticularly if we preserve history’s high regard 
for an educational creed and program of re- 
search that is thoroughly and persistently 
liberal. 

CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 


* 


Education for Life Adjustment: Its Meaning 
and Implementation. Edited by Hart R. 
Dovctass. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1950. Pp. viiit+492. $4.50. 


In Education for Life Adjustment, Harl R. 
Douglass, the editor, states: 

The primary purpose of this symposium is to 
set forth the philosophy of Education for Life 
Adjustment in terms of its theory and practice 
and its relationship to traditional educational 
practices. A secondary purpose is to indicate 
what can be done in the various subject fields in 
the secondary-school program to develop facili- 
ties for more effective experiences which will be 
likely to result in Education for Life Adjustment 
[p. vi]. 


To accomplish these purposes, Douglass 
and his twenty collaborators contributed 
chapters ranging from historical and over- 
view material to subject-matter areas; to sec- 
tions on curriculum organization, instruc- 
tional methods, and the community’s part in 
the program; and to the problems encoun- 
tered by the small high school. Each chapter 
except the first, which is purely historical, 
contains a section on “Problems for Study, 
Investigation, and Discussion.” A section 
containing selected references, by chapters, 
appears near the close of the book. 


The words “life-adjustment education” 
have meant many things to many people, and 
much confusion has clouded the beginnings 
of the movement. Chapter i, “Development 
of the Current Life Adjustment Movement,” 
traces the early conferences and group meet- 
ings, describes the formation of the National 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Every Youth and the activities of that 
Commission, and briefly reviews the growth 
and progress of various state bodies. In chap- 
ter ii, “Breaking with the Past,” the editor 
considers some of the factors underlying 
educational lag, enumerates changes in 
American life, and shows the relation of the 
life-adjustment-education movement to three 
otherprominent movements—common learn- 
ings, general education, and education for all 
American youth. In this chapter the term 
“education for life adjustment”’ is defined as 
follows: 


Education for Life Adjustment, therefore, 
would seem to mean the development of such at- 
titudes, ideals, interests, habits, skills, informa- 
tion, understanding—social, mental, physical, 
and emotional—as will enable all young people 
to make the most satisfying and most effective 
adjustment in all areas of life at present and in 
the future [p. 43]. 

Because of its nature, a book of this type 
presents problems of organization and se- 
quence. The reviewer believes that all persons 
who undertake a study of the book should 
read the first four chapters, and in the proper 
order, because they contain important back- 
ground material and thus give an overview 
of the actualities and potentialities of the 
movement. 

It is further suggested that a reading of 
these chapters be followed by reading chap- 
ter xv, “Organizing the Curriculum”; chap- 
ter xix, “Instructional Methods in the Life 
Adjustment Program”; chapter xx, ‘The 
Community in Education for Life Adjust- 
ment”; and chapter xxi, “Life Adjustment 
Education in the Small High School.” 

Chapter xv is an important section be- 
cause it points out that, while more and more 
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secondary schools are accepting the new ob- 
jectives of education, implementation of the 
new point of view is failing because of the 
lack of effective organization. The author 
sets forth some principles to aid in organiza- 
tional procedures and outlines organizational 
types which have been used successfully. 

In chapter xix, the author observes that 
“it is possible . . . to identify the quality of a 
teaching method that insures its contribution 
to effective preparation for life adjustment” 
(p. 383). An adequate treatment of method 
follows. Chapter xx shows why the com- 
munity must be an integral part of the 
schools’ educational program. 

Chapter xxi outlines approaches to the 
development of life-adjustment programs by 
attempting to answer the questions: ‘What 
ought the small high schools do to guarantee 
a functional secondary-school program, and 
what can these schools do, in view of their 
many limitations?” (P. 436.) 

Interspersed are ten chapters relating to 
the subject-matter fields, which can be read 
selectively within the range of interests rep- 
resented by individuals and groups at work 
on curricular improvement. Three chapters 
devoted to guidance, extra-class activities, 
and work experience are special-interest 
areas and likewise deserve selective consid- 
eration. 

Education for Life Adjustment provides 
valuable source material. Its authors do not 
attempt to give the final word but rather 
present their views based on research and ex- 
perience in an evolving movement. The vol- 
ume will stand as a sound contribution in a 
rapidly developing literature on life-adjust- 
ment education. 

WALTER J. MOORE 
University of Illinois 
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Great Short Stories. Edited by WiLBur 
Scuramm. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1950. Pp. viii+536. $1.72. 

Three characteristics of Great Short 

Stories, a recent anthology edited by Wilbur 
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Schramm for high-school students, may im- 
press the reader: the nature of the fifty pages 
of introductory material (the editor is him- 
self a writer of short stories); the types of se- 
lections included (the editor, a college pro- 
fessor, secured the criticism of about fifty 
high-school administrators and teachers 
scattered over the United States); and the 
questions at the end of each selection (in the 
light of the introduction, they reflect the 
reason for their inclusion). 

Before the details of these turee charac- 
teristics are discussed, however, a general 
view of the organization and content of the 
entire book is in order. The first fifty pages, 
as already mentioned, are introductory; a 
little less than six-tenths of the remaining 
pages is devoted to the reproduction of short 
stories by American authors; a little more 
than three-tenths, to those by British writ- 
ers; and about one-tenth, to selections by 
writers of other countries. 

In the section pertaining to American au- 
thors, the selections, to mention a few, begin 
with works of Poe and Hawthorne and 
range from those of Harte, Crane, and Lon- 
don down through those of Saroyan. Each 
story is introduced by a page of significant 
material concerning the author and his work, 
which should contribute to interest in, and 
understanding of, the selection. At the con- 
clusion of each story appear ten or twelve 
questions under the heading “Reading with 
Insight,” followed by a half-dozen titles 
which any reader who enjoyed that particu- 
lar selection would be likely to value. A more 
comprehensive list, called “Other Stories 
That May Interest You,” is found at the 
end of the book. 

As to the first of the three characteristics 
which may impress the reader—the nature of 
the introductory material—under the head- 
ing ‘How a Short Story Is Written,” the 
editor includes one of his own works, “‘Wind- 
wagon Smith,” for the students’ reading. 
Keeping in mind the impression such a pro- 
cedure would make on a reader, he then dis- 
cusses how he happened to write a story with 
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that title, taking up in detail the choices open 
to him before its completion. For example, 
as the story unfolded in his mind, he raised 
such appropriate questions as: 


How shall I make a dramatic revelation of 
this idea? 

How shall the people, the action, the setting, 
the point of view be disclosed? 

How shall the mood, the atmosphere, and the 
style be finally fused into a short, meaningful 
whole that will suggest intentions not actually 
expressed to the reader? 


Then, still in the introductory material, 
follow two additional divisions, “How To 
Read a Short Story” and ‘‘What Is a Good 
Story?” which reinforce the story just con- 
sidered. 

The second impression gathered—the na- 
ture of the selections included—needs no 
further elaboration. 

An illustration from one of the short 
stories will, however, point up the third im- 
pression—the validity of the questions for 
students at the end of each selection. At the 
conclusion of the story “Neighbor Rosicky,” 
the editor, after pointing out that this is a 
character story and after directing the stu- 
dents to describe the hero by the use of a few 
adjectives, raises questions to indicate the 
means by which Willa Cather, without spe- 
cifically describing his characteristics in so 
many words, gives a more intimate knowl- 
edge of Rosicky. For example: 


What are the things that Rosicky says or does 
which contribute to this knowledge? 

What is his attitude toward others? The atti- 
tude of others toward him? His attitude toward 
life? 

What is learned from the description of his 
hands, of his inner thinking, of the things which 
worried him most? 


Through such detailed questions, illus- 
trating how an author conveys impressions, 
the reader should gain a better idea of the 
artistry employed by a good short-story 
writer—an aspect of literature too often neg- 
lected by the average reader. Attention to 


this phase of reading should help the student 
acquire the ability to choose more wisely 
what he wishes to read. 

Epwin S. LipE 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Daymonp J. AIKEN and KENNETH B. HEN- 
DERSON, Algebra: Its Big Ideas and Basic 
Skills. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
Pp. xvi+410. $2.48. 


Mary A. Potter, Firora M. Dunn, 
HUEBNER ALLEN, and Joun S. Goxp- 
THWAITE, Mathematics To Use. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1950. Pp. x+502. $2.40. 


The authors of Algebra: Its Big Ideas and 
Basic Skills state that “a course in algebra 
should afford (a) an appreciation of algebra 
as a language of quantitative relations and a 
method of thinking, and (0) a functional com- 
mand of the concepts, processes, and skills 
of the subject” (p. v). They selected the con- 
tent of their book on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and the results of 
recent research on the important concepts 
and processes needed for the study of ad- 
vanced mathematics and college science. In 
this reviewer’s opinion, these guides for se- 
lection of material also define the group of 
students with whom the book can best be 
used, namely, the superior group. 

In the Introduction, reasons for studying 
algebra, as well as rules on how to study it, 
are presented in clear, readable style with 
pertinent illustrations. The reviewer ques- 
tions, however, whether students can be told 
how to study algebra. Experience, with re- 
sponsibility for one’s own learning, does a 
better job, but perhaps it could be useful to 
try to tell them. 

The authors chose for the organization of 
the content seven “big ideas,” or concepts, 
which they maintain are the essence of an 
appreciation of algebra as a product of man’s 
intellect. These turn out to be general num- 
bers, equations, signed numbers, dependence 
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and mathematical relationship, graphical 
representation of algebraic quantities, ex- 
ponents, and indirect measurement. In addi- 
dition, sections are devoted to the funda- 
mental operations; equations with two un- 
knowns; developing skill with algebraic 
quantities in respect to special products, fac- 
toring, and fractions; equations and prob- 
lems; a review of the “big ideas” and basic 
skills; supplementary topics; and a useful 
appendix. 

The presentation of each “big idea” is 
very well done and is enlivened by delightful 
pen-and-ink drawings. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, however, the teacher should make 
sure the students know that these seven “big 
ideas” and their order of presentation were 
decided on by these particular authors and 
that other choices might have been made. 
The use of supplementary algebra books by 
students of the mathematical competence 
for which this book was written would, of 
course, help emphasize this idea. 

In no other current textbook has the re- 
viewer seen the subject of dependence and 
mathematical relationship so well presented. 
The teacher who has tried to teach students 
difference and direction in subtracting di- 
rected numbers will also appreciate the sec- 
tion on “Understanding the Meaning of 
Subtraction,” with its diagrams of the two- 
directional ruler. The reviewer’s over-all ex- 
amination of this textbook indicates that 
teachers will find the book valuable for stu- 
dents who have an aptitude for, and interest 
in, mathematics. 

The authors of Mathematics To Use,on the 
other hand, have produced a textbook writ- 
ten primarily for the “common man,” their 
chief purpose being to meet the needs of the 
‘75 per cent of the students” who do not re- 
quire mastery of traditional courses in 
mathematics to prepare them for scientific 
or technical careers. 

_ Each chapter includes material from the 
fields of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 
For example, the first chapter, which is typi- 
cal of the rest, combines a study of circles and 
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whole numbers. A boy and a girl, Sally and 
Paul, learn what circles are, the names of 
their parts, how to construct them, how to 
measure them, and how to enjoy their beauty 
in designs. Much of the explanation is in dia- 
logue or story form, written simply so that it 
can be easily read by even the slowest stu- 
dents. The terms are defined and often pic- 
tured, with a pronunciation guide for each. 
Sentences which can be completed by one or 
more words are inserted at strategic inter- 
vals for diagnostic or examining purposes. 
Enough laboratory work is suggested, and 
enough advanced concepts pertaining to the 
circle are presented, to change the tempo of 
the instruction and to make it interesting for 
the more advanced members of any group. 
At the end of the chapter, a summary shows 
the student what he should have learned aft- 
er consistently doing his work. The summa- 
ry also includes a test covering the materials 
presented in the chapter. 

Other chapters take up angles and com- 
mon fractions, lines and decimal fractions, 
triangles and more decimal fractions, per- 
centages, a little algebra, ratio and propor- 
tion, graphs, scale drawing, insurance, per- 
imeters, areas, volumes, and latitude and 
longitude. The Appendix includes tables of 
measures, formulas, and a picture dictionary 
of words and terms. 

Each chapter cites a practical, contempo- 
rary application of mathematics. The au- 
thors state that they have tried to select 
topics which will be most meaningful to stu- 
dents at this stage of their development, 
leaving more difficult ones until the students 
have reached a level of maturity at which 
such topics will have more meaning for them. 
As the authors point out, classes and indi- 
viduals differ. Some are more interested than 
others, and some have better backgrounds in 
arithmetic. For the better students, much 
of the easy work could be omitted, and the 
time could be spent on the more difficult 
work suggested in the Appendix and on the 
“honor problems’’ présented throughout the 
book. 


| 
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In the Preface, the authors candidly put 
the burden on “the artist teacher’’ to select 
the practice material that will best meet the 
needs of his students. The practice work pro- 
vided for those with poor backgrounds in 
arithmetic is very good. Explanatory sections 
are also abundantly supplied in each chapter, 
but this reviewer questions whether the stu- 
dents for whom this book was primarily 
written will read them. The teacher may, 
however, find in these explanatory sections 
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suggestions for presenting the material, to 
supplement the suggestions to teachers found 
in footnotes throughout the book. 

It seems to the reviewer that this book is 
particularly valuable because it can be used 
at various levels—seventh-, eighth-, ninth, 
or even at the twelfth-grade level if a general 
mathematics course seems advisable. 


GLADYs JUNKER 
University of Chicago 
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ment Printing Office, 1951. 


Building America’s Might. Report to the 
President by the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, No. 1. Washington 25: 
Government Printing Office, 1951. Pp. 
iv+44. 

CARSON, RutH. So You Want To Adopt a 
Baby. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 173. 
New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. 32. $0.20. 


Community School Camping: The Story of the 
Organization and Development of the School 
Camping Program in Michigan. Lansing, 
Michigan: Lee M. Thurston, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction [n.d.]. 
Pp. 40. 


Cooperative Inter-American Tests. Tests of 
General Ability, Reading, Natural Sci- 
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ences, Social Studies, and Language 
Usage. Princeton, New Jersey: Coopera- 
tive Test Division, Educational Testing 
Service, 1950. Pp. 96. 


Evaluation and Adjustment Series: Test of 
Functional Competence in Mathematics 
by Davip J. Davis; First-Year Algebra 
Test by RoBERT LANKTON; Plane Ge- 
ometry Test by Marion F. SHaycort; 
General Mathematics Test by DANIEL W. 
SNADER; Chemistry Test by KENNETH E. 
ANDERSON; Physics Test by GorDON M. 
Dunnino; Biology Test by CLARENCE H. 
NEtson; General Science Test by JoHN G. 
Reap; American History Test by RYLAND 
W. Crary; World History Test by How- 
ARD H. Cummincs. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York: World Book Co., 1950. 


Harry, Davin P., and Durost, WALTER N. 
Essential High School Content Battery. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York: World 
Book Co., 1950. Pp. 28. 


HaMLIn, H. M., and Sumprion, M. R. New 
Community Unit School Districts: Prac- 
tices and Problems. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XLVIII, No. 45. Urbana, 
Illinois: College of Education, University 
of Illinois, 1951. Pp. 32. 


Interpreting Our Schools. Proceedings of the 
Twenty-seventh Annual Educational Con- 
ference and the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, Vol. XXIII, No. 
3. Lexington, Kentucky: College of Educa- 
tion, University of, Kentucky, 1951. Pp. 
128. $0.50. 


KupER, G. FREDERIC, and PAULSON, 
BLANCHE B. Exploring Children’s Inter- 
ests. Better Living Booklet. Chicago 10: 
Science Research Associates, 1951. Pp. 48. 
$0.40. 


MEIERHENRY, WESLEY C. The Nebraska Pro- 
gram of Educational Enrichment through 
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the Use of Motion Pictures. A Preview of 
the Final Report. University of Nebraska 
Publication, No. 177. Contributions to 
Education, No. XXVIII. Lincoln 8, Ne- 
braska: Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska, 1951. Pp. iv+56. $1.00. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY EDUCA- 
TION AND NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
AssociaTION. Safe Use of Electrical Equip- 
ment. Washington 6: National Education 
Association, 1951. Pp. 36. $0.50. 


NEISSER, Ep1tu G. Children in the Family: 
Rivals and Friends. Parent-Teacher Series. 
New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951. Pp. 60. $0.60. 


RemMeErs, H. H., and Hackett, C. G. What 
Are Your Problems? Life Adjustment 
Booklet. Chicago 1o: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1951. Pp. 48. $0.40. 


RosENBAUM, IrvING J., and Tarcov, 
Oscar. Your Neighbor Celebrates. Chicago 
4: Department of Interreligious Coopera- 
tion, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith. Pp. 32. $0.10. 


School Plant and Equipment. Review of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. XXI, No. 1. 
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Washington 6: American Educational 
Research Association, 1951. Pp. 70. $1.50. 


SHuBERT, Iva A. Know Your Pupils: First 
Steps in Understanding Children and 
Youth. Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 4. 
Laramie, Wyoming: College of Educa- 
tion, University of Wyoming, 1950. Pp. 
36 (processed). $0.50. 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. How Can We Pay 
for Defense? Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 169. New York 16: Public Affairs 
Committee, 1951. Pp. 32. $0.20. 


The Swedish School-Reform 1950. A Summary 
of the Government Bill at the Request of 
the 1946 School Commission. Edited by 
IncGEMAR Ddtrinc. Stockholm: 1946 Ars 
Skolkommission (Hantoer Kargatan 26), 
1951. Pp. 172. 

THURSTONE, THELMA GWINN, and ByRNE, 
KATHARINE MANN. Mental Abilities of 
Children. Better Living Booklet. Chicago 
10: Science Research Associates, 1951. 
Pp. 50. $0.40. 

Toward the Open Mind. The Open-Minded- 
ness Study. Philadelphia: Curriculum 
Office, Philadelphia Public Schools, 1951. 
Pp. 112. 
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TOWARD IMPROVED CURRICULUM THEORY 


An important discussion of a funda- Compiled and edited by 
mental educational problem—the aims 
and methods of instruction. Eleven ex- VIRGIL E. HERRICK 
perts in the field probe deeply into the 
bedrock of theory to establish a sound, RALPH W. TYLER 
workable base for the modern curricu- 
lum. $2.75 

Appearing at a critical time, the volume presents discussions of orien- 
tation of the curriculum, the organizing elements of the curriculum, 
problems of sequence, curriculum planning and development, and future 
developments in curriculum theory. 

A book of great value, not only to those charged with planning a school 
program, but to all educators who are interested in the philosophy of 


education. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS - CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


and 


SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS, NO. 73 


PROBLEM-SOLVING PROCESSES ENJAMIN s. BLOOM 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS and LOIS J. BRODER 


An exploratory investigation of the actual processes of thinking. Students were 
trained to “think aloud,” and records of their mental processes were made as 
they solved problems typical of those used in a college examination. 


The authors report the variations in problem-solving characteristics of students 
and the effects of the type of problem on the mental processes of students. . . 
describe methods used in, and report results of, remedial training in methods of 
problem-solving . . . suggest implications of the findings for practice . . . point 


out avenues for further research. 
$2.75 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS - CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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